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to make your city 
® 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National S; 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimun 

City and County Ave ncies ° Police De p 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, 
other Jroups: for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets 
highways safer 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement mate 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep 
your program up-to-date 

There is also an appropriate service for state gov 


ment units. Write for additional information | 


Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 
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ANNUAL DUES 


$25 PER YEAR 
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DAYTON “CRACKS DOWN” ON TRAFFIC 


Puts More Harley-Davidsons in Service 





Shown above is Dayton, Ohio's new motorcycle squad of 19 motorcycles, of which five are Servi-Cars. Standing by their machines 


are the officers of the morning shift squad. Left to right are Patrolmen Charles R. Conner, Karl Koerner, Lt. R. Chester Hessinger, 
David J. Beatty, Karl R. Lewis, Henry G. Frederick, Jasper Shotts, Carl H. Blose, Robert C. Leonard and Harry R. Sharp. 


(71TH more automobiles per capita than any 
other city in the state, Dayton, Ohio, found 
itself faced with an acute traffic problem. Con- 
ditions were complicated by heavy week-end 
driving, after-game crowds, and hot-rod drivers. 
To handle the situation, Dayton increased the 
size of its motorcycle squad and added 8 new 
Harley-Davidsons. Improvement in traffic con- 
trol and accident prevention was immediately 


noticeable. In hundreds of other cities, the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, 
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efficiency of Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles 
has likewise been demonstrated. Harley-David- 
sons are unrivalled for power, flexibility, riding 
comfort and handling ease. They make patrol- 
ling a pleasure, simplify law enforcement, save 
time and manpower over a wide range of police 
duties. Ask your dealer to tell you about the 
latest Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles, Servi- 
Cars and Sidecars and their specialized applica- 


tion to the needs of your city ... or write 


Milwaukee I, Wisconsin 


SERVI-CARS 














Attention Traffic Safety Men! 





«Group Showings 
- Television 
- Theaters 


Here are one-minute traffic safety messages that will sell safety to 
your community. Each film dramatizes unforgettably the conse- 
quences of heedless pedestrian and driver actions. And each film 
demonstrates correct, life-saving practices. 


CLEARED FOR TELEVISION! 

These films have been made to conform with the technical problems 
of television. May be used without additional editing and without 
involved problems of securing clearances. These film trailers con- 
form with standard practices, and are available with standard or 
special tailpieces. See Service Guide 2.4 for additional information 
about trailers. 

Operation Safety Film Trailers are available with standard tailpieces at prices 
listed below, or may be ordered with special tailpieces allowing specific credits 
for the sponsoring organization 

Wording for the standard tailpiece: “This message presented by YOUR SAFETY 
OFFICIALS in cooperation with the National Safety Council, and brought to you 
through the courtesy of this theater 





PRICES 
Quantity orders to receive bene 35 MM PRINTS 


|- 5 prints . $8.75 each 


fits of the price schedule may 6-29 prints 8.00 each 
include all one film, all six films 30 of more prints 7.25 each 
or any desired assortment. (Prices 16 MM PRINTS: 

include standard tailpieces only— 1- 5 prints . $4.25 each 
special tailpieces extra. Write for 6-29 prints . 3.78 each 
additional information.) 30 or more prints . 3.25 each 











TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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brand new filin trailers for 






The Age of Danger—an ap- 
peal to drivers to be on the alert 
for aged pedestrians . . . and to 
all pedestrians, themselves, to 
walk with care. 


One Good Turn—dramatic ac- 
count showing the results of ig- 
noring a good turn in traffic plus 
a reminder of ‘how easily disaster 
could have been averted. 


A Life in the Balance—a com- 
parison of skilled bicycle riding 
with all too often fatal blunders 
of the untrained rider. 


The Road Hog—story of how a 
road hog's discourtesy prepares 
conditions for manslaughter. 


Your Responsibility—an ad- 
monition that, unless safety rules 
become habits, a child may for- 
get when alone on the streets— 
with fatal results. 


The Night Flyer — dramatic 
answer to the question, "Can the 
speeder at night see danger in 
time to avoid a tragic accident?" 
The answer is no—calling forth 
suggestions necessary to decrease 
night accident tolls. 
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HAT attractive young lady gracing 

PusBtic SAFETY’s cover this month 1s 
none other than little Miss America. Of 
course, she rates top priority all the time 
in all our thinking and plans for her safety 
and well being. Equally important are her 
little brothers and sisters all over America, 
together with their parents. For they are 
the prime reason inspiring the nation’s 
Green Cross for Safety campaign which ts 
especially stressed each May 

This is where yor come in. You have 
to decide whether keeping little Susie or 
Johnny or Dad or Mother safe is worth the 
effort; whether it's your business 

If you decide that it is jour business 
all-out and all the time, you might well ask 
“What can 1 do about it?’ 

You can give money to back the Green 
Cross for Safety. That's one sure way to 
insure that accident prevention effort will 
be carried on round-the-clock and all year 
long. But don’t stop there. Give of yourself, 
too. Give some of your time and effort and 
ideas to help reduce accidents in your home 
community and the industrial empire that 
is America. Enlist now in the war against 
accidents and help save a life It might 
very well be your own Iife! 


Ever since the first cave man parked his 
crude cart spang in the middle of Neander 
thal Square, police officers have been at a 
loss for words when dealing with double 
parkers. Of course, we're thinking of the 
kind of words that will get the offender mov 
ing without argument or ill feeling 

Down in Madisonville, Ky., Harold Led 
better, assistant chief of police may hav 
come up with the right answer to this prob 
lem. At least, it works for him. Instead 
of delivering a gruff order to “move on,” or 
waving the offender ahead from a non 
conversational distance, Chief Ledbetter 
merely rides right up along the double 
parker's car, smiles from his three-wheeler 
and asks: “Good morning, were you waiting 
for me? 

It works, too, on friend and stranger alike 
except when the parked car is driverless 
In such cases, the ingenious Chief just pins 
a non-conversational summons to the wind 
shield 
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Vice President, 
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disabled on our 
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highways 
needless victims of 


ittitude 


They i 
areless and cynical toward 


satety 


Let's try to measure the extent to 


which cynicism tends to hinder and 
lefeat the nationwide effort in acci 
dent prevention. Let's hold up the 


mirror and appraise Our shortcomings 


We all ynic is. A 


tairly descriptive definition would be 


know what a 


A person with a ontemptuous dis 


trust and disbelief in humanitarian ob 
jectives An even better one is that 
i cynic ts “one who knows the price 
of everything and the value of noth 


ing 


If the taint of cynicism did not affect 


By Norman Damon 


Automotive 


National Committee for 





Foundation, and 


Safety 


Trafhe Training 


othcials authorities and 
itizens alike 
tolerate the accidental killing of 30,000 
men, and children, and the 
maiming of more than a million others 


mm trath« 


publi safety 


would we continue to 


women 
every year’ 


A cynic, of 
the price of progress 


course, accepts that as 


But, if we are honest with ourselves 
that nowhere—-in no 
has the maximum effort 
made to curb accidents 


we must admit 
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know can be done, aren't we all inya 
individually and collectively 
safety cynics 
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not, each of us helps to pay for acct 
dents. We pay higher taxes for pre 
ventive activities of government 

for the increased hospital and medical 
needs of our communities. We pay 
through higher automobile insurance 
premiums and higher transportation 
charges. 


Further evidence of the staggering 
ontained 


article 


hidden costs of accidents ts 
in a recent New York Tin 
by Professor Sumner Schlichter of Har 
vard University. He pointed out that 
nearly 10 million American families 


are now living on incomes of $2,000 
or less, and that one of the largest 
segments comprises families whose 
head has been disabled by accident 


or disease 
headed by persons disabled for long 
is not precisely known, but 


The exact size of this group, 


periods 
it numbers well over a million. These 
ure persons of working age, the article 
explains, who at one time were mem 
bers of the working force, but are now 
totally disabled for an indefinite pe 


riod 


This loss of productivity ind the 


wccompanying necessity of public as 


sistance to the disabled and their de 


pendents, represents a tremendous 
hurden to our economy-——and a con 
stant drain on the pocketbook of every 


itizen 
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Casualty Lists Still Appalling 

At the outset let me acknowledge 
that we are making progress—substan- 
tial progress—in traffic accident reduc- 
tion. About a dozen years ago, people 
were being killed at the rate of 16 per 
100 million vehicle miles. The 1949 
rate was 7.4— less than half. But the 
volume of trattic casualties still remains 
appalling And encouraging as rate 
reduction is, it is small consolation 
when your son or daughter is injured 
or killed in a highway accident. Un 
fortunately, it is only when accidents 
strike 
to do something about them is engen 


dered 


lose to home that any real urge 


Some years ago the head of a large 
idvertising agency in New York City 
was approached by traffic authorities 
of that state to aid them in a traft« 
safety educational program. His atti 
tude was typically cynical. Two days 
later, however, his only daughter was 
Overnight 
do enough for the 
He wanted to turn 
over all of the facilities of his large 
accident pre 


killed in a traffic accident. 


that man couldn't 


trathc safety cause 


Organization to trath 
vention eftorts 


There is something grimly ironic in 
the idea that we have to wait until 
people suffer personal loss in accidents 


before they become interested in traffx 





safety. There ought to be some easier 
way to create safety enthusiasts. What 
we urgently need its more humanitari 
ans. The first 50 years of the 20th 
Century will be known as a period of 
great technological development, The 
second 50 years must be ares as a 
period of developing moral responsi 
Bitity in the use of these scientific de- 
vices, if we are to survive 


Kitchen Type Humanitarian Needed 


We need to develop the kitchen type 
humanitarians, who can and will exert 
themselves for their fellow citizens 
The question is how to go about de 
veloping them 

The first step is to present them 
with the damning evidence of the 
annual record of accidents 


Second, they must be made to un 
derstand that most accidents are pre 
ventable. In traffic at least 85 per cent 
could be prevented 

Third, they must be sold on the 
idea that safety begins with one’s self, 
and not with the other fellow. The 
ittitude of the average individual 


toward safety is something like a 


deathbed repentance he seldom 
gives it a thought until the last few 
spit-seconds before he himself is in 
volved in a killing or maiming acci 
dent 


Otherwise, why so much resistance 
to rigid and impartial enforcement of 
trathc laws, to sound driver licensing 
to periodic motor-vehicle inspection ? 
Why do we remain callous to the need 
for adequate authority, funds and per 


sonnel for accident prevention meas 


ures ¢ 
Why are public officials cynical? 
Why is the public cynical? Why are 


even safety people ynical ? 

What public officials wouldn't be 
ynical when, day after day, they are 
flooded with 
drivers’ licenses without the usual for 


requests for issuance of 


malities, with requests to waive the 
penalty for driving infrac 
Generally speaking, the same 


normal 
tions ¢ 
leading citizens of the 
while willing to go to any length to 
get a $1 or $2 parking ticket fixed, will 
yell the loudest for the prosecution of 
petty thievery 


community who, 


heir philosophy seems 
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vertently walked into a po 
isked him to 
immediately beg om 
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or of publi 


When your 


satety 


boys start 


No Place for Special Privilege 
hr t zen 


hho nt man im the 


viewpoint wis 


street be irri 
tated when | Ss special tags, special 
parking privileges and other perqui 
sites which seet to put at least some 


otticials OV the law The 


iren't two standards of 
for the ordinary motorist and one for 
the man with political pull? How can 
the average citizen be anything but 
when almost datly he hears 
others having fixed a 
ticket? When he reads of men with 
money and influence being freed by 
juries from reckless or drunken driv 
ing charges? 


ynical 
boast of 


Recently in a midwestern state a 
teen-ager who had been carefully 
taught by his father the importance of 
trathic laws and the importance of good 
driving practices, took his driver's li 
cense test At the conclusion of the 
test the license examiner pulled a dol 
lar bill out of his pocket and said, 

his is what the last man I exam 
ined gave me Needless to say he 
didn't get another dollar, but what re 
spect can have for the 
driver licensing procedure 
observance, for that matter—in_ the 
face of such practices 


teen-agers 
or for law 


Setting a Good Example 

Why do we have so many ‘wrong 
Why else but because 
we pass on bad driving habits from 
veneration to generation All of us 
honest 
toward 


way drivers? 


know--if we are about it 


that our attitude observing 
speed limits, signs and warning signs 
1s noticeably improved if there hap 
pens to be a police officer in sight 
Cynical, yes, but isn't it all too true 


I think it 


Arizona 


significant that at the 
Governor's Highway Satety 
Conference in January of this year, a 
omumittee of teen agers reporting to 
stated as their first 
That the leaders ot 
Arizona become a shining example by 
observing the traftic laws of the state, 
for they cannot expect others to obey 


the Conference, 
recommendation 


the laws unless they do so themselves 
That's a salutary thought for lead 
rs in every state in the Union 


Jungle of Confusing Signs and Law's 
On the other hand, it must be ad 
itted that the present system of mo 

vehicle control ts not all it should 

For imstance, nationwide, we are 


d with a plague of meaning 
signals and 


rkings. Our rules of the road, far 


ess and outmoded signs 





pustice—-one 


from being uniform, are a jungle of 
haphazard and inconsistent directives 

No wonder motorists are confused 
when confronted with 17 different 
combinations of rural highway center 
line markings; when in traveling trom 
state to state they may have to learn 
three different sets of hand signals, 
and if they execute a turn in the way 
that is legal back home, they may wind 
up either in jail or in the hospital 


Results or Recognition? 

And as for us in safety work, don't 
we sometimes resent the intrusion of 
those who invade what we feel is our 
particular monopoly of a program a 
tivity, or some special phase of safety ? 
Can we honestly say that at all times 
we are governed by a consuming zeal 
for results rather than for recognition ? 

Aren't we in traffic safety, who are 
non-officials without responsibility, too 
often guilty of telling public officials 
what to do and how to do it? 


The American People Aroused? 

A quarter of a century ago, on the 
occasion of the first National Confer 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, 
Herbert Hoover, then 
commerce stated 


secretary of 


The American people, at last 
awakened to the appalling situation, are 
demanding in no uncertain terms that 
something be done about it, and that 
something soon 
If Mr. Hoover was correct in evalu 
ating the temper of the American 
people at that time, their demands have 
received a rather lukewarm response 
Year after year the carnage goes on 
And with the constantly mounting tide 
of trathc, it becomes harder and harder 
to cut the annual toll, even though 
steady 
tron. 

Sidney Williams, assistant to the 
president of the National Safety Coun 
cil, puts it this way Even if 
the death rate (per 100 million ve 
hicle miles) continues to decrease in 
the same ratio, we shall still be killing 
bout 32,000 people annually. We are 
on a treadmill running faster and 
taster in order to stay in the same 
place. It's small comfort to the 32 
000 victims (and the million plus in 
jured), or to their families, friends 
ind employers, to say that the toll 
might have been much greater. The 
idents is mé@as 
ired in deaths, injuries and dollars 
If greater travel increas¢s 
the total hazard, it is up to the govs 


gains are made in rate reduc 


social cost of traffic ac 
not in rates 


ernment, and to society as a whole, to 
do that much more about it.’ 














é Green Cross News 


By Tom A. Burke 





WS ARLY reports from Green Cross Fund campaigns 
launched in Chapter cities throughout the country are 
most encouraging and indicate that an ever-increasing num 
ber of top civic leaders are taking an active interest in 
promoting the drives in their cities. 


Most of the campaigns are scheduled for May and June 
although in a number of communities the work was actually 
under way in April. Many volunteer workers have been 
enlisted through careful organizational planning and oper 
ating schedules are being carried out under the direction 
of officers and staffs. Reports on the plans being carried 
out in a number of Green Cross cities, follow 


Doolittle Heads Drive. General James H. Doolittle, 
vice-president of Shell Oil Company, will serve as chair 
man of the New York City Green Cross campaign, the 
Board of Directors of the Greater New York Safety 
Council announced recently. President Harold Kramer of 
the Council stated that the drive, which is to run through 
late April and May, is to provide funds for public safety 
activities. It is being conducted in cooperation with the Na 
tional Safety Council. General Doolittle, now retired from 
military service, won the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
the first air raid on Tokyo when he was commander of 
the Eighth Air Force. It is expected that he will bring 
resourcefulness and energy to the New York Campaign 


Mobile Plans. E. A. Roberts, chairman of the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation and chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Mobile (Ala.) Safety Council, will direct 
the raising of a Council sustaining fund of $10,000, O. H 
May, president of the May Supply Co., will undertake to 
extend the basi support of the Council to add an addi 
tional $5000 to the budget. Ross Diamond, Jr prominent 
Mobile attorney, is directing the $1 membership drive to 
be conducted in the plants and through the labor organiza 
tions. The campaign, which started in late April, ts 
geared toward a quiet, personal approach” to firms and 
citizens that should be actively supporting the work of 
the Council. Max Harrison, Industrial Relations manager 
for the Waterman Steamship Corp., and president of the 
safety council, is directing the various phases of the 
program 

San Francisco Seeks $60,000. Clarence V. Goodwin 
president of the San Francisco Chapter NSC, is serving 
as general chairman of the San Francisco Green Cross 
campaign Philip Johnson president of the West Coast 
Advertising Co., has been ippointed vice-chairman of the 
campaign. The San Francisco goal is $60,000, to be ex 
pended in 
in all fields 
April and a large group of business, industrial leaders and 


year-round program of educational activities 
The San Francisco campaign started in mid 


public ofhcials are assisting in the actual solicitation work 


Oakland's Chevrolet Prize. The Eastbay Chapter of 


NSC announces that Robert P. Tracy, retired chief of 
police of Oakland, and a widely known and highly re 
spected citizen of the Bay City, has been appointed general 


chairman of the 1950 Green Cross campaign in Oakland 
and the Eastbay area 


Preliminary work started in late 


Director of Local Safety Programs, Field Organization, National Safety Council 


Oklahoma City “Leopard Girl” 





“So you think a WILD leopard is dangerous?” That's the $64 
question Oklahoma Cityans were greeted with as they left the 
Municipal Auditorium recently. The Safety’s Council's own 
“leopard girl” distributed the pamphlets, rated ooohs and aahs 
from passers-by. Safety tie-in rated top publicity. 


April and the drive is to continue through May and part 
of June. The Eastbay Chevrolet Dealers, Inc., have con 
tributed a “Styleline Special” sedan which will be awarded 
is a prize. The Parent-Teachers’ Association, the Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs are all participating actively. The campaign 
goal this year is $57,000, which will enable the Chapter to 
have a net operating budget of $50,000. Five hundred 
workers have been mobilized for the drive. Plants, schools 
and labor organizations are cooperating 


Kansas City Off to a Good Start. Kansas City’s Green 
Cross drive was launched on April 17 at an advance kick-off 
luncheon. The financial goal is $35,000 and the campaign 
is being directed by Cumerford Community Service, Inc 

well known fund-raising organization in that area. One 
hundred volunteer workers have been teamed up for the 
ampaign of personal sale smanship in which more than 
1000 firms and individuals will be reached, according to 
George Burns, manager of the Kansas City Safety Council 
Tom A. Burke of the NSC Field Organization was the 
keynote speaker at the kick-off luncheon 


Hamilton's “Dollar Drive." The Hamilton Safety 
Council is holding a 15-day Green Cross campaign some 
time in May and wants to realize a modest financial goal 
to supplement the Council's present membership income 
Manager R. Brandon Marshall announced recently that 12°‘ 
workers, about a third of whom will be women, have been 
recruited for the drive, during which only dollar member 
ships will be sold. Solicitation will be made in plants, 
stores, shops and homes 

To Page 3¢ 








USHION THAT IMPACT. 


Crash Injury Research Shows Major Increase of Safety 
Possible in Aircraft and Automobile Accidents 


By Hugh 


This plane hit a tree while crop dusting, then struck the ground on the left wing, nose 
and landing gear. Interior of the plane (inset left) after crash. Note dent where 
pilot's head struck top of instrument panel. The ductile metal of the panel absorbed 
much of the blow’s energy, minimizing the pilot's injuries 


arrangements for a new car spe line pilots would figure it. They know 
ified what he wanted in color, acces the score. Their life insurance, for in 


AN airline pilot who was concluding it is interesting to consider how air 
+ 


sories, radio and heater. He _ then stance, is rated on the basis of 1000 
istonished the salesman by saying flying hours per year and a life ex 
And I want safety belts in the front pectancy of 300 years 

ind rear seats.” The salesman ‘Yes 


sirred’’ this one and later asked, “Why 


ety belts The pilot answered by 


This pilot was not sure his chances 
were that good on_ the open road 


Also, like most professional fliers, he 
king two questions Accidents stil 


ppen, dont they Why not give my 


was accustomed to figuring safety 
purely by planning and by design. His 
experience had taught him that he 


could ‘make his luck,” and that in 


umily and friends as much safety a 

possible 
It is interesting to note that au | t every case dangerous situations 

plane pilots have been the first to use Id be foreseen and avoided in the 

safety belts in automobiles—-for many iir. Logically, he did not trust all the 

people feel safe in cars and apprehen drivers on the highway , 

/ n airplanes Yet if the chances A 


flier soon learns that gambling 
° a 1 
PY of an accident, and more specifically too often with safety even at odds of 
(an > } hances of 


thousand to one 1s a poor arg 
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Pilot's injuries are charted in accident pic 
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Beechcraft Mentor (Model 45) all-metal, two-place trainer in flight. Note that both 
pilot and student wear shoulder harness designed to keep them from catapulting for 
ward in possible crash landing of the craft, and to cushion impact 


about what to do. Safety belts were 
installed, 

Although safety belts are the sim 
plest type of safety device and have 
been used for years in aviation, rela 
tively few are used at present in auto 
mobiles. There is no public demand 
for them. One reason is that people 
are willing to gamble. But another is 
that the average person does not 
clearly understand their function or 
value 

In estimating the protective effect ot 
safety belts it is not sufficient to say 
merely that they prevent people from 
being “thrown forward For pra 
tical purposes this statement is true, 
but it belittles the facts. What a belt 
does is to hold the body to the struc 
ture of the car or a plane so that the 
body has full advantage of all the 
distance in which the structure comes 
to an abrupt stop. As this distance is 
usually a foot or two or three, the 
effect is like providing the held por 
tions of the body with a 
or three feet deep. But if peopl 
are not held, high relative 
tions occur between the occupants and 


cushion two 
accele fa 
surrounding structures. The result 
from a practical point of view is that, 
instead of slowing down, they retain 
the full speed of the crash and smash 
into parts of the car that have already 


stopped 


Most people have seen minor in 
juries caused by hitting the dashboard 
or windshield simply because the 
brakes of a car were applied abruptly 
In such cases others were not injured 


because they were braced and slowed 





down with the car. But few under- 
stand that in serious accidents, the dif 
ference between (1) slowing down 
with the structure and (2) hitting it 
after it has stopped is the difference 
between life and death 

This is dramatized daily at county 
fairs by daredevil drivers who ram 
cars into stone walls and head-on col 
lisions—without injury. These drivers 
protect themselves solely by arranging 
to slow down with the car instead of 
hitting it 
shoulder straps to prevent injury 
jump over behind the front 


Some wear safety belts and 


others 
seat and brace their heads and bodies 
forward 
either case they use the 


against the structure of the 
seat In 
cushioning effects provided by the 
crumpling of forward portions of the 
ar to slow down and prevent impact 
injuries. Of course, they arrange the 


speed of the crash so that the energy 


is not sufficient to destroy the car 
totally 
Relatively few traffic accidents o 
r in which the speed and energy is 


so great that structures surrounding the 
The largest 
majority of crashes which cause se 


occupants are demolished 


rious and fatal injuries occur at esti 
mated speeds of only 30 to 40 miles 
an hour. In these cases the force and 
energy is not sufficient to distort or 
rush the passenger compartment 
seriously. If everybody could lie down 
and brace themselves behind the front 
seat, most of these accidents would be 
survived and most of the disfigure 
ments, lifetime disabilities and fatal 


ities in automobiles would be avoided 


Aside from the fact that it is difficult 
to find room to brace against structure, 
traffic accidents usually happen too 
quickly to give any chance of finding 
a desirable position in which to meet 
the force. As a result, people are ex 
posed to excessive injuries from being 
catapulted against instrument panels 
and windshields at high impaci veloci 
tres 

As the impact 
mile-an-hour crash is equivalent to the 
velocity gained in a fall of about 56 
feet, without something to ‘‘catch’’ and 
hold the body, impact injuries are al 
most as certain as in hitting a pile ot 
junk after a head first drop trom a 
fifth story window. The question the 
airline pilot was asking was, “Why 
take a risk of injury when the risk 
an be cut so easily?’ This question 
will be asked more frequently in the 
future 


velocity of a 40 


With increasing use of aircraft and 
faster speeds in automobiles, many 
people spend a considerable time each 
year traveling at high velocities with 
little thought of offsetting any of the 
hazards in accidents. We have gone 
from horses to horse power, and trom 
miles an hour to miles a minute, with 
a complacent acceptance of injury as 
a normal crash result. 

Until recently, the actual causes of 
injury in accidents were not questioned 
and therefore were not reported and 
recorded for study. If people escaped 
without injury in a high speed acct 
dent, it was considered “good luck’; 
if others in the same accident were 
disfigured or killed, it was considered 
too bad ’ 

Good luck and bad, of course, can 
be altered by deliberately altering 
probabilities. The cards can be stacked 
and the dice can be loaded for or 
In much the same 
increased or de 

Two people in 


against the players 
way, safety can be 
creased in accidents 


the same car would have vastly differ 
Next Page 





Energy absorbing curved panel after 
impact. Balsa wood core covered with soft 
aluminum sheet gives a rough idea of the 
kind of blow which can be sustained by 
the human skull, providing that the force 
of impact is sufficiently cushioned 








ent chances if one were held by a 
safety belt and chest strap and the 
other was free to fly forward at 30 or 
i0 miles an hour and hit hard or 
pointed objects 

Manufacturers of automobiles have 
made real efforts to lessen chances of 
bad luck in accidents; they have pro 
vided steel tops, safety glass, safer con 
trol wheels, door handles and crash 
pads to lessen exposures to injury 
Satety 


demand has brought these 


consciousness rather than publi 
improve 
ments 

The average automobile owner prob 
ibly sets more value on the appearance 
ot a car than on safety features, for 
himself 
danger 


he has ac ustomed psye ho 


logically to the he sees in 
near-musses. He 
upproximately 300 hours each year in 
his car and travels a good part of these 
300 hours at speeds of 40 to 60 miles 
in hour cultivated 
security. He forestalls apprehension 
with wishful thinking. Accidents hap 
pen only to others, His self assurance 
doubtful that he would use 
safety belts even if they were standard 


crashes and Spx nds 


with a sense of 


makes it 


equipment 


when a car slides off the 


As a result 
road and hits a tree or runs into some 
other trouble that stops the structure 
abruptly, the driver and his passengers 
ire thrown against the inside of the 
car with impact and, if not 
killed added to the total 
of more than a million persons each 


terrifk 
usually are 


year who are hospitalized by crash in 
juries im automobile accidents 

In run-of-the-mill sertous accidents 
it long was noted that people rarely 
sustained similar or equal injuries. One 
might be killed by hitting a tree after 
being thrown through the windshield 
inother critically injured with a fra 
tured skull from some object inside the 
ir, another might not be dangerously 
injured and one yx rson might not be 
injured at all. For the last eight years 
this wide variation in accident results 


the auses of injury, as well as the 


tors which prevent injury undet 


evere onditions of crash force has 
heen the subject of study by the Crash 
Injury Research project located at Cor 
nell University Medical College--New 
York Hospital, New York City 


Prior to initiating this project, a 
study had been made of decelerations 
in cases of free falls and would-be 
suicide jumps which people survived 


without dangerous injury In some 
ases they hit on soft ground, in others 
they landed on tin roofs and automo 
biles By 


yained 


computing the velocities 


in the falls against measurable 


stopping distances, the magnitude of 
force tolerated could be estimated with 
considerable accuracy. 

Evidence showed that the human 
body could withstand decelerations in 
the order of 150 to 200 times the 
normal force of gravity when the force 
(1) was well distributed over the 
body and (2) acted in tranverse re 
lationship to the long axis of the spine. 
Several well authenticated cases showed 
that vertical velocities of 50 miles an 
hour were stopped in approximately 
6 inches without loss of consciousness, 
internal injuries or fractures of the ex- 
tremities. Other cases indicated that 
the weight of people involved in falls 
from heights of 100 to 150 feet was 
increased to approximately 15 tons by 
the force of the crash deceleration on 
landing—-without dangerous injuries. 

As no aircraft or automobile could 
withstand such force, it became ap 
parent that, if protected by a proper 
distribution of force, people could tol- 
erate more crash force than cars or air- 
planes. It therefore seemed possible 
that, if the body could be properly 
supported inside the structure, injuries 
covid be prevented in almost all crash 
ops which left main portions of a 
car or airplane reasonably intact. 

In order to find whether the body 
could tolerate the violence of abrupt 
stops when snubbed by safety belts, 
a by combinations of safety belts and 
shoulder harness in actual crashes, the 
co-operation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board was engaged and a special a 
cident-injury report form was devel 
oped for use by CAB accident investi 
gators. Attention was focused on the 
simplest possible conditions in which 
all accidents and related injury details 
could be obtained 
in small planes 


survivable crashes 


To analyze the evidence from such 
accidents a Crash Injury Research proj 
ect was undertaken in 1942 to deter 
mine relationships between velocity 
force and structures which gave pro 
tection or caused serious or fatal in- 
juries in accidents which one or more 
persons survived. Funds were provided 
by the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and the project was set 
up under the auspices of the Commit 
tee on Aviation Medicine of the Na 
tional Research Council; headquarters 
for the work were provided in the De 
partment of Physiology at Cornell 
University Medical College 

The accident injury report forms used 
by federal and state accident investi 
gators, mow co-operating with Crash 
Injury Research, require that careful 
estimates be made of impact speeds and 








stopping distances which, with photo- 
graphs of the general wreckage, cabin 
interior, seats, instrument panels, con 
trol wheels and other details, allow 
judgment of accident force and sever- 
ity. By analyzing, cross referencing, 
and filing data, it soon was possible to 
identify specific structures and condi- 
tions which repeatedly caused similar 
injuries in similar accidents. 

As data accumulated, it became evi- 
dent that most injuries were not a di- 
rect function of crash force, and that 
many injuries were excessive and need 
less. More than occasionally, medical 
reports showed that survivors of in- 
credibly violent crashes sustained trivial 
injuries. 

The common belief that safety belts 
caused injury proved to be false. In 
ternal injuries were unexpectedly rare 
Among survivors, broken necks and 
strains of the neck were uncommon. 
Parts of the body that were held by 
the safety belt--even when the snub- 
bing action was in the order of 3000 
pounds—seemed amazingly protected 
But the head, the most fragile and vul 
nerable part of the body was unpro 
tected. It was free to fly forward with 
full crash velocity and, in accident 
after accident, serious, critical, and fatal 
injuries were the result of the head 
smashing into forward structures. If 
the structure was hard, the head was 
excessively damaged. But if soft, light. 
yielding metal was struck, the head 
dented the structure deeply and the 
difference in result was like the differ 
ence between being hit by a boxing 
glove or a crowbar 

Accident-injury reports frequently 
showed that people had walked away 
from accidents in which others werc 
killed by head injury only Even 
where the energy of the crash was not 
sufficient to damage surrounding cock 
pit or cabin structures, dangerous in 
juries were sustained solely because 
the head had hit a hard and dangerous 
object 

Protection of the body by safety 
belts and exposure of the head is 
shown among critically injured sur 
vivors of light plane crashes: 77.6 per 
critical head 
injuries that implied 
danger to life; 12.1 per cent had criti 
cal head injuries, but not other dan 
Only 10.3 per cent 
sustained critical injuries of the bedy 
and escaped dangerous head injury 


cent sustained 
without other 


injuries 


gerous injuries 


Stated simply, if the body is propetly 
held by safety belts and shoulder har 
ness the effects of an aircraft accident 
which leaves cockpit and cabin struc 
tures intact, closely resembles the ef 
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fects of jumping into a fire net; the 
force can be tolerated and the chances 
of head injury or other serious dan 
gerous injury are small. But, when 
safety belts and shoulder harness are 
not worn, crash effects are like falling 
into a fire net full of dangerous ob- 
jects. If objects, such as heavy flight 
instruments and thick walled steel 
tubes were placed in the net, it is 
obvious that injuries would result prin 
cipally from these objects—not from 
the velocity or force. In such a case 
sharp objects would cause lacerations, 
pointed objects would cause puncture 
injuries, and heavy objects with mass 
and inertia would cause heavy smash 
ing blows. 

It is also apparent that the severity 
of injury—in the sense of life or death 

would depend on whether the head 
or some other part of the body like 
the leg or arm hit the object. In 
actual crashes, broken control wheels, 
heavy instruments, rigid tubes, sharp 
edges, instrument panels, solid seat 
backs, etc. were found to be typical 
causes of excessive injury in accidents 

As the body was found to be ex 
ceptionally rugged and as many in 
juries resulted from simple mechan 
ical causes, it became apparent that 
many unnecessary hazards could be 
eliminated or moderated by altering 
mechanical design 

In order to provide engineering data 
to offset the hazards set up by various 
types of objects at various impact 
speeds, a Head Impact Investigation 
was undertaken at Cornell Aeronautt 
cal Laboratory under contract with the 
Othce of Naval Research. Plastic head 
forms having the approximate size, 
weight and fracture characteristics of 
the human skull were catapulted 
against different types of objects at 
speeds up to 40 miles an hour, The 
result of the investigation amply sup 
ported Crash Injury Research’s acci 
dent-injury data and showed that dam 
age to the head depended on the 
blow-dealing qualities of objects rather 
than impact velocity. Rigid, solid and 
hard objects easily caused fractures of 
the head-form; sharp edges, knobs and 
projections localized force and caused 
fractures at impact velocities of only 
12 miles an hour. But soft metal struc 
tures, designed to bend and yield 
cushioned potentially shattering blows 
and by distributing the pressure force 
and absorbing the energy of the im 
pact, the ductile material safely stopped 
the head-form from speeds of 40 miles 
per hour 

By using a safety belt alone to re 


To Page 27 
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NOX it’s the talking trathe light! 
L Syracuse, N. Y., has come up 
with an electronic device which is be 
ing experimented with to help keep 
pedestrians safety conscious while 
crossing busy downtown intersections. 


Each time the signal changes at 
Jefferson and S. Salina Streets, a 
friendly voice warns pedestrians to be 
cautious while crossing 

The experiment is a joint project 
of the General Electric Company, the 
Police Department and the Chamber 
of Commerce Safety Division 

Voice for the signal is provided by 
a G-E “electronic narrator,’’ installed 
in the signal control box, with a loud 
speaker atop the signal housing. The 
“narrator” is a novel tape recording 
machine developed at G-E’s Electronics 
Park in Syracuse. It automatically re 
peats a message or messages an in 
finite number of times without being 
rewound or reset. The talking traffic 
signal repeats six different messages 


A similar experiment has been used 
successfully in London's metropolitan 
traffic in connection with the British 
Road Safety Program 


Not only do they feature talking 
traffic lights in England, but the trucks 
of one firm in Liverpool are running 
on water instead of air. Experiments 
with water-filled tires began a year or 
more ago, apparently with excellent re- 
sults. An official of the company is re- 
ported as saying: “Our drivers have 
sent glowing reports of the way in 
which their vehicles ride at all speeds. 
So far we have had no punctures. 
The tires can go for as long as six 
months without any maintenance 


The experiments were begun in an 
effort to combat wheel spinning and 
skidding, cut down the tire wear and 
improve braking on the company’s 70 
vehicles. Each water-filled tire gets 
calcium 


20 gallons of water with 


chloride added as an anti-freeze 
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Powe National Safety Counal an Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Wagner & Chronile, Battalion (Texas A. & 
nounces the recipients of its 1949 Electric Corp., and Weaver Manufa M. College, College Station, Tex.), 
Public Interest Awards turing Co Canton (O ) Repository, Centre Daily 

The award, which is non-competi Daily Newspapers Akron (O.) limes (State College, Bellefonte, Pa.) 
tive, 1s made annually to publi Beacon-Journal, Albany (N. Y.) Chicago (Ill.) Dasly News, Chicago 
formation media for exceptional ser limes-Union. Allentown (Pa.) Cal: (Ill) Sa2-Times, Dayton (QO). Jou 


ice to safety 
The 19 wward ent Judging nominations of daily and weekly newspapers, newspaper feature syndicates, and general and 
ind eekly newspapers ai specialized magazines was a man-sized job, but this panel of experts took it im stride. From lett, 
vision stations. ft 10 lockwise, they are: Council staff members who assisted judges—Mildred Carroll of the publicity 
newspaper staff, Paul Jones, director of public information, and Jack Horner (standing), director of news 
ant > judges: Dwight Young, firse vice president, American Society of Newspaper Editors, and editor 
i Dayton Journal Herald; Norman Damon, vice president, Automotive Safety Foundation; Dr. Frank 
Luther Moct, dean of the School of Journalism, University of Missouri; and J. E. Ratner, editor 
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The selection of leaders among the radio stations, 


TV stations, radio networks and national adver 


users for exceptional service to safety—and an NSC Public Interest Award absorbed these judges 


From left to right, clockwise, seated, are: Judges 


Arthur Stringer, National Association of Broad 


casters; Miss Judith Waller, director, Public Affairs & Education, Central Division, National Broad 
casting Company; Wesley I. Nunn, advertising manager, Standard Oil Company (Ind.) and 


coordinator, ‘Stop Accidents’’ Campaign, The 


Advertising Council; and Norman Damon, vice 


President, Automotive Safety Foundation. Council staff members who assisted judges are Richard 
Hochman, of the publicity staff (standing); Paul Jones, director of public information, and Dar 


Thompson, director of radio 


nal Herald, Cleveland (O.) Pre Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register, Detroit 
(Mich.) News, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star, McAlester (Okla.) News-Capita 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Af 
peal, Memphis (Tenn.) Pre Scami 
tar, Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star & Tribune 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times, New Orleans ( La.) States, Okla 
homa City (Okla.) Time Omaha 
(Nebr.) World-Herald, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle,. Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-T ime Schenectady (N. Y.) Da 
Gazette, Schenectady (N. Y.) U 
Star, Springheld (O.) Newspapers 
ind the Seattle (Wash.) Tyme 


Weekly Newspapers— Cranston 
(R. 1.) Herald, Deep River (Conn.) 
New Era, Durand (Mich.) Expre 
Hagerstown (Ind.) Exponent, Hunt 
ington Park (Calif.) Bulletin, Lenoir 
City (Tenn.) Neu Levittown 
(N. Y.) Eagle, New Ulm (Minn.) 
Review, South Omaha (Neb.) Sw 
and Starkville (Miss.) Neu 
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General Magazines—-Better Home 
& Gardens, Mechani Illustrated 
Michigan Farmer, Parents’ Magazine 
Sentor Prom, Successful Farming, The 
Lion, This Week, Today's Health 
Trade Journals——American Machinist 
Automotive Neu Brake Service, Bu 
ind Truck Transport (Canada), Bu 
tane-Propane Neu Canadian Aute 
motive Trade, Contractors and En 
gineers Monthly, Gas, Hospitals, Mil 
éy Factory, National Provisioner, Pape 
Industry, Plant Engineering, Railway 
Age, Senior Schol 
Neu Wood, and Wood Workir 
dD 


Television Stations—KPIX, San 
Francisco, Calif.; KTLA, Los An 
geles, Calif.; WFIL-TV, Philadelphia 
Pa.; WMAR-TV, Baltimore, Md.: 
WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
WWI]-TV, Detroit, Mich 


Radio—Nationa! Broadcasting ¢ on 
pany and Mutual-Don Lee Broadcast 
ing System, and to Stations: C]BC 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; CKWX,. Van 


couver, B. C., Canada; KATE, Albert 
Lea, Minn.; KCMO, Kansas City, 
Mo.; KCVN, Stockton, Calif.; KEBE, 
Jacksonville, Tex.; KFEL, Denver 
Colo.; KFH & KFH-FM, Wichita, 
Kan.; KFJI, Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
KFYR, Bismarck, N. D.; KIUL, Gar 
den City, Kan.; KLBM, La Grande 
Ore.; KLZ, Denver, Colo.; KNUZ, 
Houston, Tex.; KOIL, Omaha, Neb. ; 
KOIN, Portland, Ore.; KOMA, Okla 
homa City, Okla.; KRBC & KRB¢ 
FM. Abilene, Tex.; KRNT, Des 
Moines, Ia KROS, Clinton, Ia 
KTJS, Hobart, Okla.;: KTUL, Tulsa 
Okla.; KXO, EI Centro, Calif 
KXOK. St. Louis, Mo.: KWG, Stock 
ton, Calif.; KYNO, Fresno, Calif.; 
WALD, Walterboro, S. C.; WBTA 
Batavia, N. Y.; WCAE, Pittsburgh 
Pa.; WCCC, Hartford, Conn; 
WCCM, Lawrence, Mass.; WCCO, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; WCHS Charles 
ton, W. Va.; WCSS, Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; WDEL, Wilmington, Del. ; 
WDSR, Lake City, Fla.; WRIL, Phil 
adelphia Pa.; WEJL, Chicago, Ill. ; 
WFLA, Tampa, Fla.; WFLO, Farm 
ville, Va WGKV, Charleston 
W. Va.: WHO, Des Moines, Ia.; 
WILS, Lansing, Mich.; WIND, Chi 
cago, Ill.; WING, Dayton, O.; WIRE 
Indianapolis, Ind.: WIRK, West Palm 
Beach la WISC. Madison, Wis.; 
WISN, Milwaukee, Wis.; W/BW, New 
Orleans, La.: WJDX, Jackson, Miss 
WITW, Wyandotte, Mich WIJTN, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; WKEU, Griffin, 
Ga.; WKY, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
WKXL, Concord, N. H.; WLEC, 
Sandusky, O.; WMOH, Hamilton, O. ; 
WMPS, Memphis, Tenn.; WMRN 
Marion, O.; WMTW, Portland, Me 
WNYC, New York, N. Y.; WOCB & 
WOCB-FM, West Yarmouth, Mass. ; 
WOOD, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
WORK, York, Pa Wwowo, Ft 
Wayne, Ind.; WPIT, Pittsburgh, Pa 
WPRO, Providence, R. I.; WQAM, 
Miami, Fla.; WRAK & WRAK-FM 
Williamsport, Pa.; WSTC & 
WSTC-FM, Stamford, Conn.; WSTP 
& WSTP-FM, Salisbury, N. C.; 
WTAR, Norflolk, Va.; WTIC, Hart 
ford, Conn.; WTRR, Sanford, Fla.; 
WW] & WWYJ-FM, Detroit, Mich 
WWL, New Orleans, La.; and 
WWNR, Beckley, W. Va. 
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SAFETY ON THE | SPEEDWAY 


SETH KLEIN trait cop for the 
J world’s fastest automobiles, is 
hopeful of seeing a new speed record 
set every time he takes his position at 
the starting line for one of the inter 
nationally famous $00-mile races held 
every May 30 at the Indianapolis Mo 
tor Speedway 


But his first thought 1s of safety 
rather than speed and the same thought 
is uppermost in the minds of every 
other othcial connected with the an 
nual classic which will be renewed 


tor the 34th time this year 


While Indiana State Police and 
other law-enforcement ofhicers devote 
special attention to safeguards for the 
tremendous throng of more than 165 
OOO spectators, every member of the 
staff in charge of the race is doing 
the same thing for the benefit of the 
laring drivers competing for approxi 

itely $180,000 in prize money 

Some of the Speedway S precautions 


ire taken inv days before the drivers 


even are permitted to try to qualify for 
a starting position in this—one of the 
world’s greatest sports spectacles 

No race car, for example, is al 
lowed on the track, even for practice, 
until every vital part has undergone 
magnaflux inspection to determine any 
hidden metallic weakness 

No race driver without previous 
experience at Indianapolis regardless 
of his record or reputation elsewhere 
is permitted to practice, except under 
the watchful eyes of veteran officials 
who will supervise his progress 
through a strict 100-mile driver's test 

No contestant 1s permitted to par 
ticipate in the time trials, until he has 
passed a physical examination com 
parable to that given candidates for 
the Air Corps And when the 33 


drivers in the official field roar across 
the starting line on race day, they still 
must comply with every signal given 
them by Chief Starter Klein or risk 
immediate disqualification. 


The chief starter uses seven signal 
flags to ‘regulate’ the two-miles-a 
minute stream of traffic which passes 
his station without interruption for 
nearly four hours. Each driver must 
make 200 circuits of the two-and-a 
half-mile oval to complete the race and 
each car passes under Klein's special 
platform once every 75 seconds 


But even 75 seconds is too long to 
wait to convey eme regency messages to 
the drivers. For that reason, electri 
cally-operated signal lights also are 
installed at intervals around the track 
to warn all drivers immediately in case 


Below: Major Robert O'Neal (left), executive 


officer, Indiana State Police, and Indiana 


State 


Troopers, direct Speedway traffic by radio from 


atop speedways’ famed Pagoda. At right below 
Seth Klein uses seven varicolored flags to direct 
Speedway “trafic” at two-miles-a-minute for more 
than four hours; will greet 1950 winner with this 


checkered symbol of victory 


INIANA STATE POLICE, 
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L. W. Welch and Eddie Pummil right), AAA staff members in '49 Classic, give instructions to 


Bayliss Leverett during his driver's test. 


was forced to the sideline and out of the race for good on the 52nd lap. 


of sudden danger. The green light 
(and Klein's green flag) indicate a 
clear course. In case of an accident or 
a hazard of any kind, the amber light 
(and yellow flag) order all drivers 
to proceed with caution and maintain 
their respective positions. 

All other instructions are conveyed 
to the drivers by the use of flags only. 
The white flag tells a driver he 1s 
starting his 200th and final lap, the 
checkered flag signifies he has com 
pleted the race and the red flag means 
that the event has been halted 

Two other flags are of special im 
portance from a safety standpoint. The 
blue flag with a diagonal orange stripe 
commands a driver to give the right 
of-way to a faster car which desires to 
pass. And the black flag orders a 
driver into the pits to confer with of 
ficials about his conduct or equipment 

Observers are stationed around the 
oval so that every portion of the track 
comes under the scrutiny of two or 
A loose radiator grill 
a broken exhaust pipe or any other 
piece of faulty equipment is sufficient 
cause to summon a car into the pit 
before an accident results 


more of them 


Any car failing to maintain racing 
speed also is waved off the track and 


there is never any doubt concerning 
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the particular car for which a signal is 
intended. Standing alongside Klein 
as he uses his flags, is an assistant 
starter who displays the number of the 
car on a white cardboard with huge 
black numerals 


Trathc on the track, in fact, is con 
trolled with much less difficulty than 
the  trafh« inside 
and outside the 433-acre Speedway 
by the 165,000 spectators 


problems created 


grounds 


Indiana State Police, working in 
close cooperation with city police and 
Marion County sheriff's deputies, di 
rect trathc 
the aid of radio equipped airplane and 
as many radio-equipped patrol cars as 
necessary. Potential trath 
often spotted before they have a good 
Opportunity to materialize, and radio 
instructions divert the 
of trafhce to other available routes 


outside the grounds with 


jams are 


heaviest flow 


Working in similar manner, accord 
ing to orders issued by telephone to 
all vital points, the Speedway's own 
Safety Patrol of 500 men makes full 
use of every available entrance and 
exit to the grounds for pedestrians and 
automobile _ traftx Overhead foot 
bridges make it possible for both kinds 
of traffic to move simultaneously 


No preparations for the assembly 


Leverett qualified for the race at 129 miles per hour, but 


of 165,000 persons, however, would 
be complete without providing ade 
quate medical care for a throng of such 
size, Cuts and bruises, twisted ankles, 
heat prostrations, severe sunburn, and 
victims of over-indulgence in food or 
drink will require attention, as in any 
community of similar size Occasional 
cases of heart trouble, epilepsy, appen 
dicitis and other forms of illness can 
also be anticipated. 


Here, too, the Speedway is pre 
pared with a staff of 237 doctors and 
nurses on duty at ambulances and first 
aid stations scattered throughout the 
grounds, as well as at the Speedway’s 
own hospital in the infield 


This year’s radio broadcast of the 
Memorial Day race probably will bring 
news of another new speed record 
Since Ray Harroun’s victory in 1911 
at an average speed of 74 miles an 
hour, the record has been boosted 
higher and higher. Bill Holland 
raised it again last year with an aver 
age of 121 miles an hour. 


Safety precautions have been an im 
portant factor in making such amaz 
ing speed possible, however, and safety 
again will be the dominant theme in 
preparation for another record attempt 
in 1950 





Texas Highway Patrol- 
men do a littl “global 
planning,” as they help 
“Tarheel State” tourists 
figure out safest and best 
route to scenic spots 
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|" XAS highways soak up entor ille on the Rio Grande—-farther that handed ranch people, the lowland 

like the high plains soak uy some parts of Texas are from Los farmers, the ‘‘wetbacks’” from across 

water The 450 patrolmen of the Angeles, Mexico City and Minneap the border, transplanted from an ox 

Texas Highway Patrol rey olis art civilization to a civilization otf 
in to every miles of desig Texas 1s also a most complicated set plane and car. It is the oil people 

ighway f people. It is jammed urban popu millionaires, scientists, roughnecks 

lation-—-Fort Worth and Dallas have from the fields, the wandering pipe 

i million residents between ther line crews. It 1s white and black, In 

they are 32 miles apart. It ts the dian and Mexican, It ts soldiers from 

folk of the cedar hill eh ill the United States and merchant sea 
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men from all the world. It is tourists 
and truck drivers, 


old ladies 


tramps and swect 


lo the Texas Department of Publi 
Satety falls the job of rural trathe law 
enforcement, the licensing of 
and a share of the job of educating 
the public in safety principles. The 
actual enforcement on the road is the 
job of the Texas Highway Patrol, a 
division of the department. Another 
division handles the driver licensing 
and driver improvement 
Still others provide special assistance 
in the fields of statistics, identification 
training and public education 

In a rather bare othce in an old Na 
tional Guard barracks astride the line 
between the rolling farmland and the 
rugged cedar hills, Col. 


drivers 


programs 


Homer Gar 


This serious, hard-working man has 
a background in organized 
that has given him a national view 
point on the trafhc problem. He is the 
immediate past president of the Inter 
national Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice and a past chairman of the Police 
Division ot the Trafhc Section of the 
National Satety Council 


activities 


With that background, he has no 
inclination to brag about his depart- 
ment—but there are some points on 
which he has a real pride. One of these 
is the absence of politics in the depart- 
ment’s personnel. He has, himself, 
panel director of the department 
through several changes of state ad 
munistration Examinations for en 
trance into the department are com 


petitive-—with no equivocation. There 


roads for influence 
Every member 
an his ca- 


are no casy 
produced advancement 
of the Highway Patrol beg 
reer as a patrolman 

Col. Garrison is convinced that this 
vigorous policy of independence from 
politics has been productive of good 
relationships with political agencies of 
the state government. In spite of the 
fact that the department is headed by 
a three-man commission lacking a sin 


gle political “big wheel,” the depart 


ment has the respect and assistance of 


the legislature. An example of this ts 


the appropriation recently made of 
$1,000,000 for a new departmental 
building, which went 
calendar without 


Next Page 


headquarters 


through legislative 


rison, Jr., director of the department 
talked with me about his 20 years of 
service to highway enforcement in the 
state. He started as a patrolman in the 
first group of the Highway Patrol in 
1930 agency of the 
Highway Department He came into 
the Public Safety Department when it 
was organized 1935 and became its 
head in 1938 


when it was an 
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Drivers are thoroughly checked 


by another division of the Texas Department of Public 


Safety—the driver licensing men. 
the unfit and the accident prone 


Stiff tests eliminate 
At right below: The 


new million dollar home of the Texas Department S 


Public Safety. Inset: Col. 
rector, 


Homer Garrison, 
Texas Department of Public Safety 


Jr., di- 











a hitch despite a vigorous economy 
drive which pared most appropriations 
to the bone 

Chief of the Highway 
W. J. Elhot, a fellow-patrolman of 
Garnson's in 1930. He, like Garr 


Patrol is 


son, knew the state when a handful of 


to 


men on motorcycles tried to patrol 
heck registrations, to license drivers 
He remembers, grimly, the days when 
the first mileage death rates were com 
1.-and Texas was killing 17.1 pe 
100,000,000 vehicle mules 
Elliot's direction today are 
more than a dozen patrol listricts 
some of them with more men than the 
whole patrol had in 1930, He is a 
tively pushing programs today which 
he never heard of in his first years in 
the Patrol 


ation and = selective 


chemical tests for intox: 
enforcement, to 
name but two 


He like 


formed, too broadminded to brag. He 


Garrison, is too well in 


talks unhappily of the work schedules 
He knows only 
thinness of the enforce 


of his scattered forces 
too well the 
ment line he 1s trying to hold on more 
than 30,000 miles of roads There is 
iround hts mouth when he 
! playing God 


he calls 
means making the bit 


i tightness 
what 
by which he 


« scribe s 
ter decisions that sacrifice lives in one 
irea by concentrating enforcement « 


tort to save more lives in another area 


Ihere is a | leasantly calm and sc 
entific sound to the phrase selective 
enforcement” when it is spoken at a 


satety conterence. But to Chief Ellhott 
it is a tough reality 
Patrol lis 


Austin and sev 


Take for example, the 
trict which embraces 
eral Counties round about——the om 
chiet lives. Its 
main drag’ is U.S. 81. which ts 


North 


munity in which the 


the United States in two fron 
Dakota to Laredo Tex Down it 
through Austin Dallas 
ind Fort Worth trathe bound for San 


Antonio In 


comes all the 
Travis County whos¢ 
d a dozen 

i oupl 

rf ’ 


years ossing 1 


prod ed 
dents 
On the 
his ce stripped the 
oncentrated 
1 weekend nights 
ill routine patrol 
work in tl $s done on the ot 
road nd though Elliot ts proud th 
no one has been killed ot 
months, his satistaction us ten 
the knowled ge that deaths on 


roads hav 


late on a weekday evening, “We can't 
let go of this big road. It would bust 
wide open on us 

Playing God” is no fun for Chief 
Elliot, but it has paid off in lives. 
When the books are balanced, the 
losses on the minor roads are substan 
tially below the gains on 81 


I saw the police job done both on 
the ‘main drag’ and the side roads. I 
saw the evenings start quietly with 
such trivia as collisions with live stock, 
saw the early evening traffic helped out 
of mechanical difficulties, saw the men 
swing into the long routine of check 
ing lights. And Friday and Saturday 
I saw the tension mount as the 
restless crowds around the rural dance 
halls and juke joints (with the inevita 
alongside 


night 


ble pac kage store 


each) began their breaks for home 


liquor 


Friday and Saturday nights, when 
every available man 1s patrolling, are 
the nights that give the deepest sense 
of the thinness of the enforcement 
line 

Alcohol on the highway ts a prob 
lem not limited to any sex or social 
caste, I saw, in two nights, a graphic 
portrayal of both the similarities and 
the differences between “Judi 
O'Grady and the Colonel's lady 


Friday night it was Judie ——or rather 
Josette, a young Mexican woman in 
blue jeans, who, when we first saw 
her, was carving at the face of her 
boy friend with sharp fingernails, to 
the detriment of his driving. When 
Josette got out of the car after we had 
stopped it, she fell flat on her face in 
Since her companions ot 
the evening did not know where she 

ind since she was almost certain 


the gravel 


to be an accident victim tf left on the 
highway, we took her to jail, amid a 
ontusion of profanity, and 


playful kicks at my head 


prote Sts 


The Colonel's lady (let's call her 
Mrs. Smith), whom we encountered 
Saturday in a road 


before midnight 


house district, was considerably less 


drunk 


i menace to other highway users. She 


more manageable, and more of 
had nearly taken a fender off us as 
she crowded past at 70. She was well 
j 


lressed, charming, gay, and most vo 


illy convinced of her sobriety. She 
had taken, she said, only two beers, 
ind in her enthusiasm for the discus 
sion and our company she allowed her 
self to wander out on the highway 


before we could stop her 
Finally she offered to take an intox 
ication test and we put a most em 
irrassed green patrolman (three days 
mut of training school) in her car to 





drive her to the station, while I and 
the other patrolman followed in the 
state car. We called ahead to have 
an operator ready to test her on arrival 

It is an interesting speculation 
whether, in the first flush of indigna 
tion on her. arrival at the Austin po 
lice station, she might have taken the 
test. But after a 15-minute wait, look 
ing at the machine, perhaps checking 
back on her two-beer estimate, the 
lady changed her mind 
can't test without written permission 
so no test! 


In Texas you 


from the subject 


A disgusted patrolman gave her a 
ticket for speeding, put the rookie in 
her car again, and our ‘ye ession drove 


to her home in a good residential dis 
trict. “It's tough enough convicting 
roughnecks of drunk driving,” the pa 
trolman told me. ‘I wouldn't get to 
first base with a well-dressed, attrac 
tive woman on a drunk charge. Sure 
wish that there 
when we came in 


operator had been 


Josette and Mrs. Smith arent very 
important to this story in themselves 
But they point up the shortage of man 
power on the patrol. Each of these 
cases took a patrol car and two men 
off the road at a critical time—-near the 
break-up time for the road-house 
crowds. Ordinarily, all one unit can 
hope to do is to get one drunk driver 
otf the road in an evening, and pray 
that the effect of this slim enforcement 
may extend into the hours when the 
roads are uncovered 

Before we left the Colonel's lady 
at her home, declining her offer of 
fried eggs which had succeeded her 
threats of what her husband would do 
to us for arresting her, radio was call 
ing us on a minor accident on Mt 
Bonnell 
with curving drives and steep hills 


a rugged hill west of town 


We interviewed the victims first-—1n 
the X-ray room of an Austin hospital 
They were college kids, apparently de 
cent, sober. The girl was calm though 
her ankle was bent at right angles 
inder a nasty contusion, and the boy 
was on his feet beside her, apparently 
damaged only around the face 

hen we encountered one of the 
problems of Texas traffic enforcement 

that of finding an accident from a 
rough statement of location. Finally 
we saw a piece of fender hanging on 
brush, and our flashlights caught 9 
glint of bright metal 200 feet off intd 
the brush, and 30 feet down a steep 
bank littered with three-foot boulders 
It was so steep that walking it was 
difficult, and when we saw the bat 
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Award Oscars For 

Top 1949 Safety Films 
Three motion pictures and three 

sound - slidefilms Safety 

as the outsanding films on 

safety produced in 1945 


have won 


Oscars 


Six additional films were given hon 
orable mention awards and two others 
were singled out for special commen 
dation by the National Committee on 
Films for Safety representing 20 na- 
tional organizations The committee 
makes annual awards for safety films 
in the fields of trafh« occupational 
home and general safety. No theatrical 
motion pictures were entered in this 
years competition. 

In the trathc and transportation 
division, “Last Date,’ sponsored by 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. and 
produced by Wilding Picture Produc 
was chosen as the outstanding 
motion picture. “Rough Riders,”’ pro 
duced for Zurich-American Insurance 
Companies by Paragon Pictures, won 
the sound slidefilm 


No top 


home safety field 


trons 


award 


award was made in the 


Winners in the occupational division 


were 





Sate (¢ lothing motion 
duced by Canadi 
Labor for the 
Canada 








Here's How,” sound slidefilm produced 
for Zurich-American Insurance con 
panies by Paragon Pictures, Inc 

First place awards in the genera 

safety field were given to 

Safe as You Think 1 motion pict 
produced for General Motors Corpora 
tion by the Jam Handy Organizatior 
Servant or Destrover ) und slidefiln 


produced by the American Petroleum 
Institute 
The following films received hon 


orable 


mention awards 


Motion Pictures 
Drath It's Up to Y produced by 





the Standard Oil ¢ t f Cal 
fornia 
Occupational Yarding Log produc 
b Rarig Motion Pictures ( for 
Pacite Northwest Logg Association 
Hor Cooking Kitchen Safety pre 
duced by Centron Corp. for Youn 
American Fils 


General 
by Maste 
I ibe rty M 


Fire in Miniature,” produced 
r Motion Picture Co. for 
i] Fire Ir surance Ce 


Sound Slidefilms 


Occupational Fasv « the Eyes,” pro 
luced by S I National 
Satety € | 

Singled | ndatic 

wer tw t | hot 
tratn if I ‘ ! fl f 14 
« it i4 { hy Cascade 
Pi s of ¢ 1 for I West Coast 
Theatres | The Ag f Danger, a 
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Plan Congress Transit Program 





LANS to hold their annual pro 
gram concurrently with the Na 
tional Safety Congress were approved 
by members of the Council's Transit 
Committee when they met 
in sessions at the King Cotton Hotel 


in Me mphis, recently. 


Executive 


The transit safety leaders also voted 


to invite the American Transit Associa 
tion to act as co-sponsors of the Con 
gress transit sessions. Twice previously, 
the Transit Section and the ATA’s 
Committee on Personnel and Accident 
Prevention have been 
of National Transit Safety Conferences 
from the 


joint sponsors 


separate usual Congress 
activities 

M. G. Bullock, supervising engineer, 
Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., was ippointed program chairman 

In the photo above, reading clock 
wise, are: J. 8. Osborne, general super 
intendent, Cincinnati, Newport & Cov 
ington, Ry. Co., Covington, Ky.; A. J. 
Naquin, safety counselor, New Orleans 
Public Service Co., New Orleans, La 
L. D. Gale, president, Beloit Bus Co 
Beloit Wis.; John Farley, safety direc 
tor, Memphis Street Railways, Mem 


n ute short produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions for the National Safety 
Council and representative of other films 

i¢ were ited 
I National Committee on Films for 
Safety represent the tollowing ational 


ganizations 
A rican Associatior for Adult Edi 
n, Ameri A Motor Ve 


ition, Am« in A ation 
hicle Administrators, American Automobile 
Association, American National Red Cross 
American Public Health Association, Ameri 
n Society of Safety Engineers, Associatior 
f ¢ ialty and Surety Compani Associa 
f Safety Council Executiv ind the 

Aut t Safety I lat 

O rganization €} the 
ire International Association of 
¢ te ( p N ! \ ’ ¢ 
f Manufact Nati LA ition of 


phis, Tenn.; Paul Coburn, director, 
Motor Transportation Bureau, NSC 

Transit General Chairman 
Hallie Myers, safety counselor, Indian 
apolis Street Railways, Inc, Indian 
apolis, Ind.; Merwyn A. Kraft, director 
of personnel and accident prevention, 
American Transit Association, New 
York: Lee Mills, director of safety, 
the Cincinnati Street Railway Co., Cin 
cinnati, O.; A. H. Gossard, president, 
American Industrial Transit Inc., Oak 
Ridge, Tenn M. G. Bullock 
vising engineer, Transit Casualty Co., 
St. Louis Mo.; L. B superin 
tendent of Transportation, Cleveland 
ransit System, Cleveland, O.; and, 
C. W. Imhoff, fleet safety 
National Safety Council 


During their stay, members of the 
transit group were guests of the Mem 
phis Street Railways at a reception and 
taken on a tour of 
MSR properties. Heading the recep 
tion committee were Col. Roane War 
ing, president of the Memphis Street 
Railways, assisted by E. P. McCallum 
Ir., director of research, and John Far 


Section 


super 


Ennes 


engineer, 


dinner and were 


ley, safety director 


Mutual Casualty Companies, National Con 
ission on Safety Education, National Fire 
Protection Association, National Retail Farm 
Fquipment Association, National Safety 
uncil, United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. Navy Department, U. § 





Public Roads Administration and U. § 
War Department 
Dr. J. Sterling Livingston, graduate 


school of business administration, Har 
vard University, was chairman of the 
ommiuttee 


oe? ie 
The garag echani in be your best 
j i when he ncovers some 

i n defect that might cost your life, if 
itted to pg indetected. Don't take 
nance witl your life or the lives of 
thers. Check your car—check accidents. 











TERE not trying to “go Holly 


but we'd like to awar 





performances of the 


year in the important heid of prote 


wonal iriving The Star performer 
e the nine divisional winners of the 

i Miles Per A cident Contest 
the men who drove the most number 
of miles without a single reportable 
wcident during 1949 

The records of each of these win 
ners and of all drivers who entered 
the contest represent noteworthy per 
onal achievements, Collectively, they 


resent a significant contribution to 


ret 
pre 
the tratt satety program of our na 
tron and one in which the industry can 
take part | yall 
take part ilar pride 

Five hundred and twenty-eight pro 


fessional drivers from 36 states, the 
District of Columbia, and three Ca 
nadian provinces bid for the prize in 
their respective divisions. Their mile 
ent records were cet 


tified by thers employe s. Here are 


ld Albert Winters 


inente Cement ¢ ompany 


} 


Permanente. Calif.. carried the field as 


winner of the Inter-City Truck divi 
T Das 1i¢ OO miles of sate 
iriving during 1 j 

Winters, who learned to drive as an 
apprentice mechanic moving vehicles 
bout the shop and yard, has been 
i professional driver for 18 years and 
has not had a preventable accident dur 
ing that time Plenty of rest before 
vi } good mechanical 
{ I “il ingness to vie 

» th t r tellow in traft ire the 
ingredients of Winters success for 
mula. He wears a five-year NSC Safe 
Driv Award, earned during his « 
ployn with his present company 

Charles Barton of the Las Vega 
Tonopah, Reno Stage Line drove 
i \ tor } mors if th 
' I e 
s M 8 





By Chris Imhoff 


Inter-€ ity Bus division. Barton ts 38 
and is currently sporting a one year 
NSC Safe Driver Award. In his eight 
years of bus driving he has seen his 
share of highway tragedies and knows 
the importance of safe driving 

I keep my eyes on the road at all 
times and don’t take time to talk with 
my passengers while driving,”’ he Says 

Experts concede that city truck driv 
ing 1s one of the high accident fre 


quency branches of the profession. 
But safe driving pays off in this as 
well as other driving assignments. El 
mer Burke, 29, driver for the H. J 
Heinz company of Albany, New York 
won top honors in this division of the 
ontest with 30,035 miles of safe driv 
ing last year. Back of Burke's record 
is the attitude of giving the other fel 
low a break 

You have to keep your eyes on the 
other fellow as well as yourself, for 
we all make mistakes. The other fel 
low makes them, and we make them 
00 Burke states 


Twenty years as a_ professional 
driver, the last 12 years as a driver for 
the Employees Transit Lines of Lorain 
Ohio is the experience of John Ker 
hinske topping the City Bus division 
with 35,372 miles of no-accident driv 
ng during the past year John wears 
i 10-year NSC Safe Driver Award 
He says, “I learned early in my pro 
fessional career that it was just as 


isy to drive safely as any other way 


und that it paid off. I keep my eyes 
on the road, my mind on my driving, 
the Golden Rule. 


winners, 


and follow 

Youngest of the whose 
very presence in this panel of distin 
guished drivers will jolt the long stand 
ing belief that drivers under the age 
of 25 are bad accident risks, is 23 
year-old Jack Heater, winner of the 
Suburban Truck division with 93,942 
miles of safe driving during 1949 
Jack is employed by the Holsum Bak 
ery company of Charleston, W. Va. 
He wears a one-year NSC Safe Driver 
Award and for all his tender years has 
leveloped an attitude toward safe driv 
ing that would do credit to the oldest 
veteran 

la 
and curves and pay 
road especially when it’s 


n always careful at intersections 
attention to the 
rainy of 
snowy. I'm also careful of persons 
walking on the highway Jack com 


ments 

It’s the second appearance as winner 
of the Suburban Bus division for J. ¢ 
Rutherford, driver for the Phoenix 
Transportation Systen Rutherford’s 
winning mileage this year was 58,392 
Almost. the 
same mileage and exactly the sarge 
driving style that means safety on the 
road for any driver. While piling up 


1% 


Last year it was 60,692 


this winning mileage, Rutherford qua 
ified for and received his seven-year 
NSC Safe Driver Award 
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Albert Winters, City Elmer Burke, Inter- 


Truck Division, Per- city Truck Division, 
manente Cement Co., 
Permanente, Calif. 


Albany, New York. 





Jack Heater, Suburban 
Truck Division, Hol 
sum Bakery Co., Char- 
leston, West Virginia 


F. P. Pate, City Truck 
Division, Railway 


R. R. Rowan, Inter- 
city Truck Division 
Strickland Transporta 
tion Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Express Agency, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





Vernon Dague, Sub- 
urban Trk. Div., Land 
O'Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., Minneapolis 
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H. J. Heinz Company, 






Charles Barton, Inter- 
City Bus Division, Las 
Vegas, Tonopah, Reno 
Stage Line, Nevada. 


J. C. Rutherford, Sub- 
urban Bus Div., Phoe- 
nix Transportation 
System, Phoenix, Ariz. 


S. K. Frazier, Inter- 
city Bus Div., Adantic 
Greyhound Corp., 
Charleston, W. Va. 





Wayne W. Weir, Sub- 
urban Bus Division, 
Metropolitan Lines 
Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 








John Kerchinske, City 
Bus Division, Employ 


ers Transit Lines, 


Inc., Lorain, Ohio 





Charles Teal, School 
Bus Division, Ontario 


Public Schools, 
Ontario, Wisconsin 


Jack Provost, City 
Bus Division, Phoenix 
Transportation System, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Henry Rathjen, School 
Bus Div., Fall Creek 
Public Schools, Fall 
Creek, Wisconsin. 





Merritt Pratt, Taxi- 
cab Div., North Chi 
cago Cab Co., Inc., 
North Chicago, Ill. 





Joseph O'Connor, 
Salesman Div., State 
Farm Insurance Co 
Bloomington, Ill 





R. V. Pendleton, 
Taxicab Division, 
Yellow Cab ¢ ompany, 
Phoenix, Arizona 





J. E. Lonning, Sales 
man Division, Kellogg 
Sales Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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From Page 20 

Merritt Pratt, 43, of the North Chi 
cago, (Ill) Cab Company is rapidly 
becoming the nation’s most renowned 
cab driver. Pratt is the only contender 
thus far to place among the winners 
of the Miles Per Accident contest for 
three straight years. He won second 
place in the Taxicab division in 1947, 
first in 1948, and this year he again 
tops the list in his division on the 
basis of 47,881 miles of safe driving 


Pratt arrived late in the profession 
but is making up for lost time. A 
welder until five years ago, he tried 
cab driving, liked it, and stuck to it 
He now wears a three-year NSC Safe 
Driver Award. Like most cab drivers 
he has developed a philosophy on safe 
driving, as follows: ‘My job is to de 
liver my fare safely to his destination 
and while doing so I have these things 
to watch: (1) my cab, (2) the other 
fellow’s vehicle, (3) the rear view 
mirror, (4) traffic signals. The cab 
driver is no better than the vehicle he 
drives or the mechanic who services it 
I watch for defective operation and 
report it immediately.” 


Driving a bus load of clamorous 
children to and from school in all 
kinds of weather and over often primi 
tive road conditions is an especially 
exacting branch of the driving pro 
fession which calls for special talents 
However, Charles Teal, driver for the 
Ontario (Wis.) Public Schools kept 
things sufhciently under control to 
drive 22,930 miles without a mishap 
in 1949 to win first place in the School 
Bus Division 

Teal, 32, has a three-year NSC 
Safe Driver Award and has been driv 
ing trucks and buses since 1935. 


> 


“I enjoy driving,” he says calmly 
and feel that being relaxed while 
driving is a most important habit to 
cultivate. An attitude of tenseness and 
determination tends to tire the driver 
and cause him to have accidents. We 
have cultivated an attitude of coopera 
tion and safety conscrousness among 
the students who ride on the bus. Stu 
dents are taught that the driver must 
not be disturbed or distracted from 
his work.” 

This year, for the first time, we have 
in the contest an important branch of 
the driving fraternitv, the traveling 
salesmen for whom safe operation of 
id passenger car is an important part 
of the job. Winner in this division 
was Joe O'Connor of the State Farm 
Insurance companies of Bloomington 


Ill., who drove 44,035 miles without 
an accident during 1949. Joe is 34 
years old and long hours on the road 
have made him safety minded. Joe 
credits the observance of the following 
rules for his record: 
1. Never assume the other motor 
ist will obey trathc rules 
2. Slow down when you see a ve 
hicle getting ready to enter the 
highway from a side road 
3. Slow down when approaching 
the crest of a hill, as often you 
will encounter a slow moving 
vehicle or farm machinery on the 
reverse slope. 
i. Maintain a firm grip on the 
steering wheel. 
5. Never postpone mechanical rx 
pairs or adjustments 
6. Heed the advice of the highway 
patrol relative to hazardous con 
ditions of the road 


Among the second place winners 
was R. R. Rowan, driver for the 
Strickland [ransportation Co., Inc. of 
Dallas, Tex., who placed second in the 
Inter-City Truck division with 101,136 
miles of safe driving. Rowan has a 
six-year NSC Safe Driver Award. 

S. K. Frazier of the Atlantic Grey 
hound Corporation, Charleston, 
W. Va., drove 82,752 miles without 
an accident to win second place in the 
Inter-City Bus division 

Second place winner in the City 
[ruck division was F. P. Pate, driver 
for the Railway Express Agency of 
Richmond, Va. Pate is 46 years old 
has been driving for 26 years, and 
wears a four-year NSC Safe Driver 
Award. His contest mileage was 26, 
104 , 

Jack Provost, 44, a driver for the 
Phoenix Transportation System won 
second place in the City Bus division 
with 32,944 miles of no accident 
driving. Jack has been a professional 
driver since 1928 and wears a four 
year NSC Safe Driver award 

Vernon Dague, winner of second 
place in the Suburban Truck division 
is an employee of the Land O'Lakes 
Creameries of Minneapolis, Minn. He 
is 34 years old and has been driving 
since 1944. He wears a four-year NSC 
Safe Driver Award. His contest mle 
age was 52,331 

Second place winner in the Sub 
urban Bus division was Wayne W 
Weir, 41, driver for the Metropolitan 
Lines, Inc. of Phoenix, Arizona. Weir 


To Page 3? 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS in 
field of 


Books and Pamphlets 


Facts 1949. Published by Connec 
ticut Department of Motor Vehicles 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1950, 53p 
Capacity Manual, Pub 
lished by Bureau of Public Roads 
1950, 147p For sale by the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., Price 65c. 

The Pennsylvania Story on Motor 
Vehicle Inspection. Published by 
Pennsylvania Automotive Association, 
1925 N. Front St., Harrisburg, Penn 
sylvania, 1950, 31p. 

Main Street. Published by The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, Hart 
ford, Conn., 1950, 31p 

Mid-Block Transit Loading Zone 
Reduces Intersection Hazard and Con 
gestion. Published by Accident Pre 
vention Department of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John St., New 
York New York, 1950, Ip. (Get 
ting results through trattr engineering 
Case study No. 99.) 

Ohio Driver's License Examiner 
Manual. Published by Ohio State 
Highway Patrol, Columbus, Ohio 
1950, 70p 

Oklahoma Safety Responsibility 
Law. Effective January 1, 1950. Pub 
lished by Department of Public Safety, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 1950, 15p 

Your Step By John ]. Flo 


Highway 


Lt.-Gen. Reybold Succeeds 


Upham as ARBA Head 


Lt.-Gen. Eugene Reybold, wartime 
chief of engineers, U. S. Army, suc 
ceeded Charles M. Upham to the top 
management post of the American 
Road Builders Association. Mr. Up 
ham, engineer-director of ARBA for 
24 years, announced his retirement at 
the 47th annual meeting of the or 
ganization. General Reybold will serve 
as executive vice president of the as 
sociation 


Mr. Upham wili be retained as con 
sultant on full salary until his 65th 
birthday, in March, 1951, at which 
time he will go on pension. He has 
contracted to serve the ARBA, as a 
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herty. Published by J]. B. Lippincott, 
New York, 1950, 160p. Price $2.75 


Magazine Articles 

Accident Prevention in the Trucking 
Industry. By O. D. Shipley. (in 
Traffic Engineering, March, 1950, p 
237) 

Automotive Driver Testing and 
Education Reduces Accidents. By Clay 
ton M. Allen. (In Electric Light and 
Pou er, March, 1950, p- 68) 

Effects of Alcohol Ingestion on 
Driver Ability. By Kjele Bjerver and 
Leonard Goldberg. (In Quarterly Jour 
nal of Studies yn Alcohol, March, 
1950, P 1) 

Importance of Written Enforcement 
Policies. (In Traffic Digest, Feb 
1950. p. 9) 

Lighting an Eight-Lane Highway 
(in Illuminating Engineering, April 
1950, P 233) 

Modern Street Illumination. By | 
W. A. Bollong. (In Traffic Engineer 
my, March, 1950, p. 231) 

The Stability of Results of a Park 
ing Survey. By Frank T. White. (In 
V'raffic Engineering, March, 1950 P 
34) 

Transportation. (In Engineering 
News-Record. March 23, 1950, p 
108) 

Use of Trathc Accident Records (In 
lrafhe Digest, Feb. 1950 p.l) 


consultant on policies and program 
for five years from that date. He was 
also elected a director of the associa 
t10on 

Mr. Upham served the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
as secretary for three years, was direc 
tor of the Highway Research Board 
tor four years; named George S. Bart 
lett Award winner in 1946; winner 
of the Sigma Tau Award (national 
engineering fraternity) for distin 
guished professional attainment; vice 
president of the Eno Foundation for 
lrathc Control; and a member of 
the engineering committee of the Pres 
ident’s Highway Safety Conference 
In the road building field for more 
than 40 years, he served the ARBA as 
engineer-director since 1926 


Revise Uniform 
Accident Definitions 

Six paragraphs of the manual, Uni 
form Definitions of Motor Vehicle Ac 
cidents’ (First Revision) have been 
revised to conform with the new Inter 
national Statistical Classification.” The 
revisions will be of concern principally 
to trathe authorities and accident rec 
ords bureaus, because most of the vital 
statistics offices began classifying mo 
tor-vehicle accident deaths by the new 
international list in 1949 


The changes consist of specifying 
12 months rather than six months as 
the maximum time limit between an 
accident and death, or manifestation 
of an injury, for classification of the 
injury under the category of motor 
vehicle accident. This change affects 
Paragraphs 7.00 02, 8.01 and 8.02 


It means that figures on trathe acc 
dent injuries and deaths cannot be 
regarded as final and complete unt.] 
12 months after the aaed to which 
they relate. However, 99 per cent of 
the motor-vehicle accident b sot occur 
within 2 months after the time when 
the accidents occurred. One additional 
month should be allowed for death 
certificates to reach State vital statistics 
othces from physicians and local regis 
trars. Hence, with prompt reporting ot 
injuries and deaths and interchange of 
reports between traffic and vital sta 
tistics offices, provisional figures which 
are practically complete can be com 
piled about three months after the 
month or year to which they refer 


The new internationally accepted 
principle of assigning the death for 
primary tabulation purposes to the un 
derlying cause reported by the physi 
cian who certifies to the death ts 
stated in the revision of Paragraphs 
8.01, 8.02 and 8.07 


The other change affects Paragraph 
8.03, “Death From Slight Injury.” It 
a death is due to septicemia, tetanus 
or erysipelas which resulted from a 
slight injury such as a scratch, abra 
sion, or first degree burn incurred in 
a motor-vehicle accident, it is assigned 
to the infection 


lhe revised sections of the Uniform 
Definition of Motor-Vehicle Accidents 
became effective January, 1950, Copies 
may be obtained from the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, Washington 
23; Ee 
Published for th National Ce 
niform Trafhe A 


fort 
mal Office 
», 1947 


ference oF 

{ Statistics by the Na 

t Statistics, Washington 

I 

tld Health Organization. Manual of the 
Statistical Classification of Dis 

Injurie and Causes of Death, Geneva 

















FLEET 


Watchman guides bus into the street—the Dixie Highway in this case 
Bus cannot be turned, must be backed into highway but there has never been 


garage 


in accident involving a backed-out bus at this garage. 
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By J. K. Crouch 


from Asheville 


KEEP THE FLEET 


Director of Safety, Atlantic Greyhound Corporation 





It is 
our best performance, but the tech 
niques employed at Asheville are the 
as those used at all other com 
pany garages and shops. Only the per 


the record has yet to be marred 


same 


formance has varied 

Throughout our system, personnel is 
carefully selected for employment 
This screening process keeps out the 
more obviously accident prone, while 
that em 


i loyees stay accident conscious 


strict supervision sees to it 


The men have their say at monthly 
shop safety meetings, where such items 
s good housekeeping 
tual shop hazards, et 


potential or 
come in for 
{\ Our meetings are informal 
cracker barrel 
to accident prevention, but 
maximum participa 


scussion 
ind resemble a sort of 
ipproa h 
they seem to get 
tion and that gets results 


Of course, for the most part, Atlan 
Grevyhound’s PM force are skilled 
hey have special skills and 
raining and are well grounded in the 
their trade The 
work requires a high degree of ingenu 
ty to enable PM personnel to work 
mut methods for making | 


personnel 


tundamentals of 


unusual re 


urs, ethcrently and safely 


It goes without that the 
safety department's task is to see to it 
that all of the company PM em- 
ployees are thoroughly grounded in 
the specific safety rules which they are 
expected to obey as employees 

We do just that. Our 
partment has a standard of rules and 
regulations governing shop safety. 
Tools, floor jacks, drop cords, shop 
creepers, etc. must be kept in a spe 
cific place when not in use The 
garage floors and pit steps are kept 
all times 


kept in 


saying 


safety de 


free and clean of grease at 
and tools and tool handles are 
good condition 

At Asheville, the company garage 1s 
located on a street—the Dixie 
Highway. The garage has only one 
entrance, making tt 
coaches to back out instead of heading 


busy 


necessary for 


out into the street, as they cannot be 
turned around in the garage. One of 
our strictest rules is that no coach 


unless som 
one is on hand to flag the coach out 
If the rules are not carried out, a pen 
alty is imposed on the rule violator 

We have few rule violations of the 
sort that deliberate, calcu 
lated 


lure 


allowed to be backed out, 


requi re a 


ignoring of safety proces 
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Asheville garage is typical of Atlantic 
Greyhound shops. Repair pit is well lit, 
painted white and kept neat as a pin. 
Note curbing around pits. Guard rail is 
used when pit is not in use 


One reason for this, I believe, lies in 
our careful selection process of pick 
ing men. We not only look for the 
potentially good shop mechanic, but 
are also interested in the kind of per 
son who will be interested in his own 
and the company’s welfare, proud of 
his connection with us, and who will 
fit in with the men with whom he will 
have to associate. We try to select 
competent men, give all of the men the 
right kind of training plus close, 
friendly supervision with a maximum 
ot cooperation 


We have, in effect, developed a 
shopful of safety directors looking af 
ter their own and their fellow-work 
er's welfare. Needless to add, this 
makes for excellent accident prevention 
effort, a result beneficial to both em 
ployer and employee 


Periodically, unannounced shop in 
spections are held by the safety di 
rector. The rules are checked against 
shop performance and, should a shop 
be found violating any of them, pen 
alties are imposed which result in a 
loss of contest points. In our experi 
ence over half a dozen or more years 
this procedure finds the employee 
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checking on his own and the shop's 
performance 


One phase of our shop safety pro 
gram that is somewhat unique is our 
Shop Safety Contest which runs for six 
months, with each shop competing 
against shops of equal size. A manual 
of contest rules is provided and is ad 
hered to strictly 


All shop employees, except main 
tenance control employees, are partici 
pants. 


Briefly, the contest requires adher 
ence to the following rules 

1. The winning shop in any group will 
be the one that has the greatest number 
of points left to its credit at the end of 
contest 

2. At the start of each contest each shop 
will be credited with 1,000 points. For 
each day lost from work by an employee 
due to an accident while on duty, the shop 
in which the employee works will be 
charged with the number of points lost 
a result of the disabling accident 

3. An accident will include any personal 
injury sustained by an employee resulting 
in time lost from work while the employee 
is on duty. The day on which an injury 
occurs will not be inted as time lost 
No penalty will be accessed for a non 
lisabling accident 

4. All shop employees are participants 
in a contest, except maintenance control 
employees, 

5. Any employee who causes his shop 
to lose points because of poor housekeep 
ing, bad tools, or any violation of shop 
rules shall not participate in any payments 
to the employees in the shop in the event 
they win the contest in their group 

6. Should an employee be transferred 
from one shop to another, and then have 
in accident, it will be charged against the 
shop in which the accident occurred 


Any employee who is discharged or 
resigns during a contest will not be eligible 
for any part of the award. Any employee 
who is discharged or resigns after the close 

i contest, and such employee is eligible 
in award under these rules, will have 
shop tor ten (10) 


award held 


A litter-free shop. 


days, and if the award has not been called 
for within this time, the shop foreman will 
return such award to the department of 
safety for cancellation. Once cancelled, the 
award will not be reissued 

8. Every accident, whether disabling or 
not, must be reported to the shop foreman 
who must summarize such accident on the 
form provided, forwarding same to the 
lepartment of safety at the close of each 
nonth 

9. Accidents will not be carried over 
trom one contest to another 

10. Shop inspections will be held peri 
odically, resulting in penalties equivalent to 
days lost being imposed for violations of 
sound safety practices and poor housekeep 
ing and points deducted. The following are 
some of the items which will be checked 
and penaltics imposed, should they be in 
violation at me of inspection 


Violation Days Penalty 
Coach not properly 
blocked 
Shop without proper 
blocks 
Men working without 
goggles when required 
Goggles not in place, at 
welding, grinding ma 
chines, et 
Electric cords worn suth 
iently to be unsafe I 
Housekeeping 1 
Machines not properly 
guarded 
Fire extinguishers—fire 
buckets not in A-1 condi 
tion, not in proper place. 5 
Tools or spare parts 
lying on floor. 
Aisle-ways blocked (boxes, 
trash, spare units, etc.) 
Tool handles cracked, 
broken, faulty repairs 
Tools burred or mush 
roomed 1 
General condition of mechan 
ics’ personal tools 1 each mechani 
First Aid Kit incomplete 5 
Bulbs out where sockets 
are provided 1 
Stairs going into pits; grease, 
obstructions, et 
Leaking gas, grease or water 
nrse l to 5 


Next Page 


t 
to 10 


l to 5 


1 to 3 


Dark spots in floor are caused by moisture rather than grease or 


oil as floor was washed just before photo was shot. Note portable tool table and parts 


dolly in back of bus 


Overhead vents remove exhaust gases of motor vehicles. 














I hus in thumbnail 
sketched the pian ot procedure 
the Atlantic Greyhound ¢ 
PM program tick But 

im actual pra tee any 
vention program entails 
ywomething beyond all this— somethin 
1 th 


' t 


ntangible yet soli t 


iat sometimes w 
DAse 
octation 
ember of 
the president of 
the lowliest in 


ess to the 
the rank 
an opportunity t 
omy y business Or personal 
treely and naturally 
pur systern he 
who 1AK¢ Our Management 
ire diplomatic in their approach and 
show a genuine, friendly interest 
ich person with whom they come 


ontact They are never too busy 


talk shop with the greasic 


stop and 
looking shoy employee 

Our employees know they are work 
ing with management on an 
tooting when dealing with 
prevention. We all have a 

n this mutually desired end 
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Manufacturers are invited to 
send in announcements of new 
products, or improved special 
features. Only items which can 
be considered as “‘news” to 
our readers will be published 
Further information on these 
new products and equipment 
may be obtained by writing 
direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the 
product to mention these an- 
nouncements. 





t 
rds, rail d pilattorm 


Weatherproof Light 


new weatherproof column light ha 
developed by Stone Manufacturing 
any, 489 Henry St., Elizabeth, New 
f use in gasoline stations, parking 

playgrounds, parkways and other 


r 
ions where uniformly high lighting 


nsities are advisable or necessary 
wide ground are: The new area 


a heavy ste porcelain-ename|l 
diameter, wi 


t 


| wiring is fully enclosed inside 
yoke hollow-arm construction that 
wilt-in weatherproof cast alumi 
which supplementary 


idded at any time 
ene area illumination over pun 
g 
} pe lestrian safety 
and driveways, the unit 1s 


nted on poles or pipes. Where suppl 


sotlighting or floodlighting is de 
sot! lood| 


tor spotligi 


t 


sun 


wiring and inst 


Traffic Marker 


base prevents upping or blowing over. The 


signs can be picked up from a moving 
truck and one man can carry aS many 4s 
six signs at one ume 

The small sign for road work is 28 
high. The larger sign for trafhe control 1s 


is h 


Portable Radio Station 


Cartone Station Unit “15,” a new, port 
ible transmitter-receiver, smaller than an 
wernight case, for use as headquarters sta 
tron equipment in mobile communications 
systems operating in the 152-174 megacycle 
range, is announced by RCA Engineering 
Products Department, Camden, N 


The new FM station equipment was d¢ 
signed to meet the needs of police and fire 
department systems in small or medium 
sized municipalities, taxicab companies 
delivery truck fleets, and mobile systems 
f large industrial plants. It also has im 
portant applications in forestry conservation 
ystems, construction projects or any situa 
tion of a temporary nature which does not 
warrant the expenditure for a permanent 
station installation. The unit weighs 44 


The Cartone Station housed in 
a single all-metal f approxi 
nately 20 inches long, 11 inches high 
ind 9 inches deep, with all controls on the 
front panel. The panel and the antenna 
mnection are recessed in the housing for 
protection during transit. On the right of 
the front panel the volume and squelch 
controls are mounted, plus the pilot lamp 
ind microphone receptacle. In the center 
of the panel is the loudspeaker, while at 
the left side is a compartment used to 
store the microphone, power cord, and an 
tenna when the unit is being transported 
For portable use, the antenna is simply 
plugged into the connector 1 ti t 


the cabinet 


Wheel Balancer 


The new Bear 330 Heavy Duty Whee 
Balancer checks static and dynamic unbal 
ince of complete wheel assemblies or com 
ponent parts, including brake drums. It 
built for heavy duty service, handles 
passenger car work and is ideal for wheels 
quipped with the new extra low pressure 
tires. It spins in a vertical position on a 
tree floating shaft. Even the most minute 
amount of unbalance is recorded. It is tast 


yperat 


The balancer has accurate electrical 
ating mechanism which gives position 
amount ot dynamic, static or dynamic 
inbalance ndications are taken at 
letermined speed mm both 
wheel. Wheels are revolved in excess 
average driving speeds. For further 
formation write Bear Mfg. Co., Rock 

vd, Tl 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








May 15-18, Detroit 

Michigan Safety Conference. Contact: S 
M. Foeller, executive secretary, c/o Michi 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., 415 Clifford 
Detroit 26, Mich 


May 24, Chicago 
Special Meeting of the National Con 
mittee for Trafic Training (University 


( lub) 


May 25-26, Chicago 

Meeting of the Committce on Confer 
ence Reports and the Coordinating Cor 
mittee of the President's Highway Safety 
Conference (Hotel La Salle). Contact 
President's Highway Safety Conference, 
Washington, D. C 


June 1-3, Roanoke, Va. 

Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Vir 
ginia Statewide Safety Conterence (Hotel 
Roanoke). Contact Wm. M. Myers, execu 
tive secretary of the Conference. Mr 
Myers is managing director, Richmond 
Safety Council, Room 49, Allison Bldg., 
Richmond 19, Va 


June 5-7, Chicago 

Annual Convention of the National 
Sheriff's Association. Contact Charles J 
Hahn, executive secretary, 601 Transpor 
tation Building, Washington 6, D. ¢ 


June 7-9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Western Pennsyl 
vania Safety Engineering Conference (Wil 
liam Penn Hotel). Harry H. Brainerd, 
executive manager, Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


June 12-13, Fargo, N. D. 

Third Annual North Dakota Safety Con 
ference. Contact Paul Drew, Safety Director, 
North Dakota State Highway Department 
Bismarck, N. D 


June 18-21, Boise, Idaho 

Western Safety Conference. Contact I 
M. McKay, vice president, Western Safety 
Conference, P. O. Box 1038, Boise, Idaho 


August 18, Duluth, Minn. 

Summer Meeting of the Minnesota 
Safety Council (Hotel Duluth). Contact 
C. H. Zealand, Minnesota Safety Coun 
cil, 227 St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 2, Minn 


Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Stockholm, Sweden 

First International Conference on Alco 
hol and Traffic. Application must be sent 
to the Secretaries before June Ist, 195¢ 
Address Secretary General: Managing Di 
rector Sten Rosell, Skéldungagatan 1 
Stockholm. Sweden Tesoro address 
Varek, Stockholm 


Accident Report 

A spinster was shocked at the languag 
ised by workmen repairing cables nea 
her home, so she wrot 
that owned the cables [he manager in 
mediately asked the foreman on the job 
to make a report and here's what the fore 
man said 


€ tk the company 
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Sept. 11-15, Portland, Ore. 

Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Multnomah Hotel). Con 
tact L. S. Harris, executive director, 91? 
Barr Bildg., Washington 6, D. C 


Sept. 14-15, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-third Annual Maine State Satet 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact A 
F. Minchin, director, In lustrial Safety Div 
sion, Maine State Department of Labor & 
Industry, Augusta, Me 





Sept. 18-21, New York 

Fifty-fifth Annual Convent 
ternational Municipal Signal Association 
(Hotel Commodore). Contact Irvin Shul- 
singer, secretary, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y 


the In 


Sept. 19-21, Cleveland 

Twelfth Annual Ohio State Safety Con 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Carl I 
Smith, secretary-treasurer, Suite 508, 2073 
East 95th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Sept. 24, Los Angeles, Calif 

Annual Convention of the American 
Transit Association (Hotel Biltmore) 
Contact Arthur Baker, general secretary 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Sept. 24-27, New York 

Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the In 
stitute of Traffic Engineers (Commodore 
Hotel). Contact Edward G. Wetzel, 
chairman, Arrangements Committee, c/o 
Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue at 15th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
ot Robert S. Holmes, executive secretary 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn 


Oct. 7-12, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Fifty-seventh Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice (Antlers Hotel). Contact Edward J 
Kelly, executive secretary, International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, 1424 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


Oct. 16-20, Chicago 

National Safety Council, 38th National 
Safety Congress & Exposition (Stevens 
Hotel). Ned H. Dearborn, president: R. I 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago 11, Iil 


Dec. 4-7, Miami, Fla. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Chairman of the General Pro 
gram Committee is Alfred A. McKethan, 
chairman, Florida State Highway Con 
mission. For other details contact H. H 
Hale, executive secretary, 1220 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D. ¢ 


Me and Spike Williams were on thi 


t 
job. I was up the pole and accidently let 
the hot lead fall on Spike—and it went 
lown his neck. ‘Then Spike looked uj 
me and said Really, Harry, ye f 
be or areful dIrmour Star 
** * 


Check your car—Check accidents 


Cushion That Impact! 
From Page 11 

strict the range of the head and by 
sloping structures so that the heac can 
strike only glancing, non shattering 
blows and through a redesigning of 
instrument panels to provide broad 
yielding surfaces, the danger of head 
injury can be markedly decreased 

The airline pilot who put safety 
belts in his car was right—-as far as 
he went. The belts would increase 
safety materially. But, if he had had 
advantage of knowledge gained from 
use of shoulder harness in military air 
craft, it is doubtful that he would have 
stopped part way in his effort to get 
safety. For, good as it is, a safety belt 
is not a fully effective safety device 
It holds and protects the lower part 
of the body but it does little, if any 
thing, to stop the velocity of the head 

When the facts about crash injuries 
and the body's extraordinary ability 
to tolerate crash force are widely un 
derstood, there will be an increasing 
demand for safety belts and shoulder 
harness. This will come slowly. Al 
ready, however, the demand is becom 
ing apparent among private pilots 
The law of diminishing returns does 
not suggest material advantages from 
the use of shoulder harness in airliners 
but in planes flown by amateur pilots 
a major increase of safety can be 
gained. 

Two planes which will feature slow 
minimum operating speeds, strong 
abin structure and shoulder harness 
are now in the design stages. In acci 
dents at normal take off and landing 
speeds, safety in these planes will be 
virtually assured. In other aircraft 
stronger safety belts will be provided 
and these, in combination with rugged 
cabin structures, safer seatbacks, spe 
cial control wheels and “‘softer’’ instru 
ment panels, promise a major decrease 
in the causes of crash injuries 

The results of future accidents will 
provide valuable information for all 
oncerned with safety problems. Dan 
ger of injury will be cut and resulting 
data will bring further evidence for 
designing to give a major increase of 
safety in aircraft and automobile acci 
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Recognizing that the vast mapority 
of all trafic accidents are preventable, 
we must concede that we have by no 
means reached the point of diminish 
ing returns even in the states and cities 
with the best accident records. How 
ever, if all states were as good as the 
best six, our trathe fatality totals would 
be just about half what they are now 


Accident Problem is Complex 

If we've learned anything during a 
quarter-century of highway safety’ ef 
fort, it’s that the accident problem is 
too complex to be solved by any sov 
ereign remedy or panacea. Every acci 
dent involves two or more causes 
auses related either to faults in the 
road user or to physical deficiencies in 
the road and vehicle. The correctives 
we have developed over the years, 
therefore, we broadly class as educa 
tion, enforcement and engineering 

The constant challenge we face ts 
how to apply these correctives so that 
we obtain maximum improvement for 
the money and effort expended. Ac 
cording to available estimates, for in 
stance, vehicle defects contribute to 
from 10 to 15 per cent of all acci 
dents. Emphasis on proper mainte 
and periodic inspection could 
progressively lower this accident factor 


nance 


As to the road, we know that mod 
ern design offers us a tremendous po 
tential for reducing accidents. For ex 
ample, the Houston Expressway and 
the extension of the Merritt Parkway 
are experiencing the current 
fatality rate—-below two deaths per 
100 million vehicle miles, or approxi 
mately one-fourth the national average. 


lowest 


In his special report on the 37,800 
mile Interstate Highway System, U.S 
Public Roads Commissioner MacDon 
ald stated that if the rural sections of 
the system had been improved up to 
required standards, an estimated 1,400 
lives lost in trafic accidents might have 


been saved in 1948 alone 


Again, a series of studies recently 
i 


ompleted by the Connecticut State 
Department indicated that 
if all sections of the state 
substandard had been 
improved the death 

tor the four-year pertod 1945.48 mig 


Highway 
network 
that are now 
adequately 


have been cut from 37,010 to 16,000 

a reduction of 43 per cent 

It is interesting to note that in 
these Connecticut studies, a “highway 
sufficiency” rating system has been de 
veloped in which safety has a weight 
ing of 30 per cent—more than any 
other element in highway construction 
and maintenance 


The Human Factor 

Unquestionably the human factor ts 
a major element in the accident pic 
ture; and improvement of present and 
future drivers, along with intensified 
education and more effective safe 
guards for pedestrians, offers a big 
field for profitable safety effort 

On this point, the following state 
ment by the Pennsylvania Bureau ot 
Public Safety would doubtless be cor 
roborated by authorities in every state 
across the land: “In analyzing motor 
vehicle accidents, year after year, it is 
the same old story——-bad driving habits, 
poor judgment, and lack of respon 
sibility on the part of the driver and 
pedestrian.” 

Start Afresh With the Younger 
Generation 

Changing the driving habits of the 
more than 50,000,000 drivers in the 
United States is not a task that can 
be accomplished overnight. But at 
least we can put a halt right now to 
the practice of passing on our own 
bad driving habits to our young peo 
ple. The way to do it is to start them 
afresh with the organized training 
available through the high schools 

This program of teen-age driver 
education may well be the most re 
warding part of the safety effort in 
the years ahead. School officials recog 
nize this fact, and accepted their re 
sponsibility in a history-making na 
tional conference at Jackson's Mill, 
West Virginia last October. 

Census estimates indicate that with 
in the next decade high school enroll 
ments may reach more than two mil 
Half this number may be 
eX Per ted to become drivers each year 


lions 


Using an average cost of $30 per 
student (which is the maximum being 
spent in any school at present), the 
total amount for training this entire 





crop of high school drivers would not 
exceed $50,000,000 annually. Where 
could we possibly get a better safety 
bargain than this? 

Improving the Adult Driver 

With the current crop of adult mo 
torists, we must proceed with the as 
sumption that everyone, to himself at 
least, is a good driver and a safe one 
Wives and husbands often differ on 
this point, not to mention the objective 
viewpoint of courts, enforcement of 
ficers and driver licensing officials! Of 
one thing we can be sure if all 
drivers were as good as the top 5 to 
7 per cent our traffic fatalities would 
be less than 5,000 per year. That's a 
millennium we can't expect for a long, 
long time 

While we continue to pay $2,750, 
000,000 of dollars for traffic accidents 
each year, we spend only a small frac 
tion of that amount on safety. For 
instance, the average expenditure to 
day by states is less than 15 cents per 
person for driver improvement pro 
grams, including the original examina 
tion for licensing and re-examination 
where there ts any such re-examination 

Does it make any sense to leave bad 
record drivers on the road without 
trying to correct their deficiences, and 
instead seek to meet the problem by 
increasing police and court facilities to 
curb them? That fits the old adage of 
“saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the bunghole.” 

Sound driver licensing is empha 
sized as a “‘must’’ in the Action Pro 
gram of the President's Highway 
Safety Conference, yet weak and slip 
shod licensing procedures continue to 
be the weakest link in many a state 
program 

It is no mere coincidence that in 
New England, where driver licensing 
laws were first enacted and where 
virtually all drivers have had some 
contact with those laws, the traffic fa 
tality rates are the lowest in the United 
States 


Mass Education Through Tra’ « 
Courts 

Much has been said in protest r 
cently about “captive audiences.” In 
my own city of Washington a great 
furor arose when a local transit com 
pany broadcast commercially sponsored 
programs in streetcars and buses 
There is, “captgve 
audience” of 6.000.000 or 7.000.000 
persons annually where talks 
should be and can be made most ef 
fectively, and that is in the traffic 
courts. 

Most 


however, a great 


safety 


safety audiences are like 
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church audiences-—-they comprise those 
already converted, but unlike church 
audiences the trafhc sinners generally 
have to come to court and are the best 
possible audiences for safety. For in- 
stance, in Los Angeles, Judge Pfatt 
opens each session of his trattc court 
with a safety talk. During the past 
two years more than 300,000 persons 
have passed through his court, and less 
than 1 per cent of them have ever re 
turned as repeaters. Where else can a 
safety talk be given so effectively to 
so many people? 

In the District of Columbia, where 
a traffic violators school was started 
two years ago, more than 5,000 drivers 
have been given a course that has ap 
parently changed them from safety 
cynics to safety advocates, since less 
than 2 per cent of this number are 
repeaters, and the school was continued 
by public demand. 


Safety Pays Off 

In such areas as commercial vehicle 
operation, we know that the proper 
selection, training, and supervision ot 
drivers is the key to a good safety 
record. It results in lower insurance 
rates and in lower vehicle maintenance 
costs—the latter a big item often over- 
looked as a dividend from good driv 
ing 

There was a time when many com 
mercial vehicle operators had the no 
tion that safety did not pay. They 
were decidedly skeptical about the 
whole subject. However, the grim ele- 
ment of mounting accident costs re- 
flected in monthly balance sheets has 
reversed that attitude. They are now 
one of the most progressive groups in 
the safety field 


Best Returns for Preventive Work 

The magnitude of the traffic prob 
lem requires a far more resolute and 
comprehensive effort than we have 
thus far accorded it. Neither with re- 
spect to the vehicle, the road or the 
toad user have we arrived anywhere 
near the point of diminishing returns 
for effort expended 

We definitely need to know more 
about the relative returns from the 
several phases of activity, so that we 
can get the utmost in traffic safety and 
convenience for the time and money 
spent. Many of us have high hopes 
that a pilot study of the economic cost 
of motor vehicle accidents now under 
way by the Bureau of Public Roads 
will go far toward putting us on a 
sound basis of expenditure for accident 
prevention. That study, we trust, will 
lead to others in states and communi- 
ties to determine where, how and what 
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can be economically spent to prevent 
a recurrence of accidents that can be 
identified by type, location and cost 


Applying the Acid Test to Altitudes 

Throughout the nation, the recurring 
death toll stands as constant warning 
against complacency—against the cyni 
cal notion that we're doing the best 
we can 

Whenever we tend to become overly 
optimistic, we have only to put our 
attitudes to the acid test. We have 
only to pose a few fundamental ques 
tions: 

Are our state othcials and legislators, 
our city officials and our city councils, 
sincerely confronting the traffic safety 
job? ; 

De we and our families practice 
what we preach about safety? 

Do all of us mean what we say, 
when we pledge our support, or do 
we hedge when it comes to paying the 
bill, or facing our own obligations for 
trathc law observance ? 

Have we really made an effort to 
mobilize the tremendous potential 
forces that could be enlisted for safety ? 

I doubt that we could give an un 
qualified ‘‘yes” to any of these ques 
tions 


All Safety Forces Must be Enrolled 

We haven't yet effectively appealed 
to our public officials and legislative 
bodies on the basis of their recognized 
responsibility in the promotion of safe- 
ty. Theirs is the duty of leadership 
Where officials are weak or venal, 
where there is official failure to meet 
safety responsibilities vigorously and 
courageously, the penalty is always a 
mounting toll of accident casualties and 
economic losses. 

We haven't yet effectively appealed 
to those in the community with a 
“bread and butter’ stake in accident 
prev ention suc h as insurance agencies, 
automotive dealers and equipment sup 
pliers, and other influential groups. 

We often hear the plea to keep 
“commercial interests’ out of safety 
If, however, we were to limit accident 
prevention to those with only a simon 
pure amateur standing, our accident 
rate would go up like a kite in a strong 
wind. Our job is to enroll all pos- 
sible interest for accident prevention 


A New Safety Gospel 

It's high time to re-examine what 
currently passes as safety gospel. A 
major part of that re-examination in 
cludes attitudes. There is in the char 
ter of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization a 


statement of philosophy which applies 
admirably to trafhic safety: 


“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” 


There is the challenge to us all. The 
first step in constructing the defenses 
of safety in our minds is to root out 
every vestige of indifference and 
cynicism 


To the extent that we do this—-to 
the extent that state and local officials, 
business, civic, fraternal and social 
organizations and each of us individu 
ally, prove our sincerity by our deeds 

to that extent can we succeed in 
driving death from the nation’s high 
ways. 


LIFE 


Life-is worth saving. 


Yet, 91,000 Americans lost their 
lives in accidents in 1949—-because 
while all of us may believe life is 
worth saving, too many of us fail 
to believe it strongly enough to do 
anything about it 


What can we do about it? 


We can give money. We can 
give a little time. We can do some 
serious thinking-—-and we can re 
solve to devote a little more effort 
to preventing accidents. That's all! 
If it were possible to point out to 
you right now the person whose 
life could be saved with your help, 
there would be no question of your 
willingness to do your part. The 
American people are that way. But 
it just isn't possible. Nevertheless 
every fatal accident takes the life 
of somebody's loved one. And acci 
dents are robbing America of more 
future working years than any one 
natural cause of death — including 
heart disease, pneumonia and can 
cer. 


Sure—it costs money to _ 
accidents but it costs much, much 
more not to stop them. 


Yet accidents can be reduced and 
definitely controlled through ag- 
gressive action along right lines, 
stimulated by community safety 
effort. 


The National Safety Council co- 
operates fully in the work of all 
its councils and chapters, all recog- 
nized as essential local institutions. 
Their leadership commands respect. 
Their work is constructive, far- 
reaching. It saves lives! 
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POSTER PRICES 

Quantity 25''x38" 17x23" Bi/2"x11'f)' 
1-9 $0.25 ea. $0.16 ea $0.08 ea. 
10-99 .20 ea 14 ea. 045 ea 

100-999 17 ea. 12 ea. 04 ea. 

1000 or more 15 ea .09 ea .03 ea 


{Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25'x38" and 17''x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request 

ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By William C. James 






March traffic death toll soars 15 per cent higher than ent; Pacific states, 18 per cent; South 


Central states, 15 per cent; and North 
Atlantic states, 8 per cent. 


last year. First quarter deaths total 7,060, 9 per cent 


higher than in 1949. Fatalities mainly in rural areas. The March changes are compared 


with the three-month changes in the 
following table: 


Y iw Grim Reaper worked over rural areas contributed heavily to the Per Cent Change 
ime on the nation’s streets and climbing traffic toll. On a regional aa 

, ’ ; anuaty 

highways during the month of March basis, the Mountain and South At March ~ March 

Traffic deaths soared 15 per cent lantic states worsened their position North Atlantic tr 8% + 5% 

this March over last, to mark the during the first quarter of 1950 with South Atlantic F447 «+ 25% 

grimmest March report since 1946 sta »pering increases in deaths. Only nae <anates Ps ee Re, 

And age i é @ . HY) South Central t15% +13% 

nd to further point up the gloomy one region involving the Pacific Mountain +68% +44% 

picture, the death total for the first states-—showed improvement (reduc Pacific +18% — 5% 
quarter of 1950 shot up 9 per cent ing fatalities by 5 per cent), compared At the end of March only 14 of 
compared with the same period in with last year the 46 reporting states had recorded 
1949 fewer deaths in 1950 than in 1949 


March reports for the different re 


. These were 
gions varied widely with the news ; 4 


March deaths in motor vehicle a 


cK } D ne ? 0 , 3 — 
Ke : ts a} yy d 440, while the mostly bad. Only the North Central oe asa 
, rn . ; 4 ermc 
eath = for the first Loe “ states showed any reduction in motor Okishoue 206, 
9SO st at O60, 3g are 3 i 1 
I . stood at 7,060, as compared with vehicle deaths—a drop of 3 per cent Minnesota 15% 
) 949 . 
6,470 in 194 All other regions re ported increases Delaware 14% 
In each of the three months of the raffic fatalities in the Mountain states Me gi 10% 
> f i nigan 9% 
first quarter of 1950, small towns and , . . : : a : 
} é were up 68 per cent, while the other New Hampshire 8% 
“ : aoe : - regions reported March increases as California 6% 
The a , is « f the Stat 1 . 
{ the National Safety ( follows: South Atlantic, up 44 per Indiana 4% 
lowa 4% 
Maryland 4% 
West Virginia 3% 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS New York 1% 


Despite increases in deaths during 














1948-50 1949-50 January and February, the two-month 
MONTH 1948 1949 1950 Change Change mileage death rate was 4 per cent 
January 2,190 2,340 2,440 11% + 4% below 1949—-7.3 compared to 7.6 
February 2,120 2,010 2,190 y™% 9% 
— a tee xia mht rat MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
Three Months 6,520 6,470 7.060 8% + 9% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1949-1950 
April 2,210 2,320 aS: 2 ie iy SM an Tk | a 
May 2.770 2,470 4,000 $44 bff tt }—+— +4 
June 2,540 2,400 3,000 
July 2.810 2,780 
August 4,010 2,800 
September 4,080 4,020 * 2,000 
October 4,270 4,110 
November 2,980 2,980 
December 4,080 4,150 
1,000 
TOTAI 42,2459 41,500 — 
000 ¢| 
The 1948 total figure is that of the National Office of Vital Statistics. All others are “a _ | T 1956 | 
National Safety Council estimates. The 1950 national estimate is arrived at by assum 1949 NY iil 
ing that the percentage change from 1949 to 1950 in the states reporting for both years neoor——+st st + 4 { 
reflects the 1949-50 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this 
way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time MILES tmicti30m | 
as new reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given ee 
above for 1950 may differ slightly from figures for the same month which will be 10,000 = 
published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY IAA APR AAT JON JUL AG SEP OCT HOY DEC JAM FEB Man 
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In the 4 cities, with 10,000 or 
more population reporting for March, 
there were 2 per cent fewer deaths 
than last year. The three-month record 
showed a decrease of 1 per cent. 

Cities of more than 200,000 popu 
lation which reported decreases for the 
first quarter of 1950 were 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Fe. Worth, Tex. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y 
Chicago, II. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Providence, R. I 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Norfolk, Va 

New York, N. ¥ 
Denver, Colo. 





——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 3 MONTHS, 1949 TO 1950 


BB decreases 


WH. -8% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
3 MONTHS 


*9% 


ea | REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


BBB increases on wo CHANGE 








Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
San Antonio, Tex 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Boston, Mass 

St. Louis, Mo 
Detroit, Mich 


Most of the reporting cities——296 
had the same number of deaths this 


March as they did last March. De For the first quarter of 1950, 208 
creases were recorded by 93, and in of the 477 cities reporting had no 
creases by 88. The three-month death 
totals showed 154 
decreases, 174 reporting no chang 
and 149 with increases To Page 3 


deaths. The largest was Corpus Christi, 
the cities with Tex., the second largest Austin, Tex 
and the third largest Allentown, Pa 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the year 

Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1950 compared 
with 1949 or show no change 

All figures are provisional 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1950 mileage rate indicate the number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for 
each state.) 


Months Deaths 1950 
R Identical Period t Pop 


e 
ported 1950 1949 1948 ¢ Rate 
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Months Deaths 
Re Identical Period 


ported 1 4 18 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
curred in the city. Non-traffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1950 reg 


4 REPOR ( ( TIES 9 
t f ‘ a '«) 
|. Los Angeles, Calif $7 72 @2 2.9 12.6 
Detroit, Mich am 649 )« «44 (44.4 :109 
4. Philadelphia, Pa 7 40 3 43 «(7.3 
i. Chicago, Tl 9 116 11 19 OF 
5, New York, N. ¥ 148 165 11 $5 7.9 
( h : ' p 
I ‘ ( f 
?. Cleveland, Ohio 22 24 «624 «(C344 9.0 
A tie t a8 
+ Se Louis, Mo 4 4 i” 10 11.4 
}. Boston, Mass oo @. G2 ¢ 
& Mid t ‘ 
“ t I ( ‘ a8 
‘ p il ‘ ' } 
|. Minneapolis, Minn i 6 12 09 3.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa 1 #19 20 29 6.0 
4 ties th P . 
4. Buffalo, N. ¥ 14 1601 46 88 
Milwauk Ww “ 444 . 
oO I 
p 
1. Se. Paul, Mina 4 1 i 1.2 ‘ 
Syracuse, N. Y ? 4 4 1.4 349 
§. Dayton, Ohu 4 12 10 1.6 6.6 
+. Rochester, N.Y s ? 1.7 $8 
S. Seattle Wash 8 #414 19 1.7 6 
X t M r 
Providence R I i 5 420 39 
Ok ( Or i 
P io 
10. Kansas City, M ® 9 2.2 6 
Lolecdks Obey 14 4 »4 94 
13. Atlanta, Ga ) So ee ae 
14. Denver, Col 1 J 9 2.9 10.1 
Ak ) 
K ( . 3 
M I , ‘ 
ik. Fort Worth, Tex 1S 10 3.2 13.0 
" t t 
19. Columbus, Ohio if #88 35.9 13.9 
HM ¢ " 4 
h ! ; 4 4 
‘ 44 
4. San Anton lex 12 13 18 4,35 11.6 
ri ti, ¢ i i 
~ ‘ 4 
as 4 
k t - 7 7 ' 
‘ is 
’ folk, Va ~ 4 6 12.1 
M 4 . 
Poy 
Austin Tex 0 i i400 00 
Corpus Chow Tex 0 1 1 00 0 
Sacrament ( 4 ¢ Oo 44 
M 
%. Kansas Coty, Kans i »9 44 
6 Wichita, Kans 4 , tee Ss 
t NX \ . 
8 Trenton, N. J] ‘ iis 64 
ity M 
t k M 
1 Evansville, Ind ‘ $s 1.907% 
14. Tampa, | 19 66 
; r ‘ 
i } s 
16. Fort Wayne Ind 4 4 ‘ 19 
1 Wilmington, De ‘ . I 
1m. Tulsa, Okla ’ 4 2 4 
19. Youngstos Ohu ¢ 4 
M 4 
Flin Mich ‘ s 5 104 


istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles. Vehicle 
registration figures are for the year 1949 
and were supplied by R. L. Polk & 
Company. 

The population rate is the number of 
deaths annually per 100,000 population 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 








© — 
Marct Reg. Pop 
150 1949 1948 Rate Rate 
4. Warert ( i 
1. Spokane, Wash ‘ 
All cities in th gr f 
Arlington, Va 
Honolul T. H ‘ 
Yonkers. N.Y i s 

8. Hartford Con ‘ 1 

29. Duluth, Minn 4 ‘ Ss 44 10.9 

4 well. Mass ; 

41. Des Moines, la 6 7 6 4.6 15.0 
Chattar " ent { { 
Readine, Pa ‘ i ‘ 

4. Nashville, Ten . g $9 ~ 
New Haven, Cor i 
Richmond, Calif 
Bridgeport, a 

8 Gary. Ind ‘ a 74 
Lyne Mass { 8 3 

40. Elizabeth, N. 1 « 8 

41. Cambridge, Mass 

i Somerville Mas 4 i 
( p VI ¢ t “0 Populat ) 

1. Columbia, S$. ( 0 2 4 00 00 
Al tow Pa 

4. Topeka, Kans 0 i 0 0.0 0.0 

'. Muskeeor Mict 
Springfield, M 
Pawtucket, RK. I 
Lakew i Ob 

&. Columbus, Ga 0 1 1 0.0 00 

9. Cleveland Heights, O. 0 4 1 0.0 0.0 

10. Mount Vernon, N. ¥ 0 ? 1 00 00 
New Britain, ¢ ( ‘ ot 

12. Bay City, Mich 0 I 0 0.0 0.0 
Covington, K ( 

4. Clifton, N. J 
Ne — R chelle N y 

16. Dubuque, la i) 1 1 0.0 00 

17. Fort Smith, Ark 0 1 o 00 00 

18. Brookline, Mass 0 > 0 00 00 
Medford, Mass ) ( 0.0 

10. Holyoke, Mass 0 i 0 0.0 00 

?1. Malden, Mass 0 1 1 00 00 

22. Hamtramck, Mich 0 1 1 00 0.0 

24. Glendale, Calif 1 5 4 0.9 4.1 

14. Stockton, Calif 1 5 1 09 6.1 

25. Tucson, Ariz 1 2 t ta 5.4 

6. Saginaw, Mich I 5 , Be  @2 
Lincol Net 43 4 

8. Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 1 ? 1 1.4 4.6 

29. Jackson, Mich 1 Y 6 5 

80. Binghamton, N. Y I 2 : ts 3 
Battle Creek, M a 
San Jose, Calif 

43. Santa onica, Calif l 4 416 69 

i. Lancaste Pa 
Sioux City, la if 
Phoenix, A i 
Cedar Rapids, low ‘ 

s Wat < lowa & 

Mac 8 

w. Se 1 2 4 1.8 $.3 

i La 
Joh ’ 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa ‘ 

4. Shreveport, La ? 5 . 2p es 

is. East Orange, N. } 1 ’ 0320 $5 

. Durham, N. (€ I 4 0 2.0 $.6 

‘7. Hamilton, Ohio 1 5 1 20 7.9 

SS Alam 4a alit 14 

19. Manchester, N. H I ; Pe a 
Stamtord ‘ 

Charlest Ba i 
4 ties th x r iss 

$2. Springfield, I 2 4 > 2.4 10.6 
Q Ma 

i. Law ce, Mas i 
Brockt Mas ‘ 

Calif 

b] San Bernardino, Calif » 4 $ ? 14 

& R k I S 
GQelend Fla 
Little Rock Ark s 
Pa N \ 

Charleston, W. Va ? 4 > 2.9 13.0 
Raleis N. ¢ { 
64. Springfield, Ohi 2 ‘ 1 4.1 10.1 


low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 
size of total vehicle registration—fromn 
large to small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1950 compared with 1949. 


All figures are provisional. 


Maret Reg. Por 
© 1949 1948 Rate Rate 









Highland Park, M 41 
66. Decatur, Il! 2 4 O 3.213 
67. Roanoke, Va 2 ‘ > 3.3 11.5 
8. Atlantic City, N. J 
Kalamazoo, Mict $35 185 
70. Huntington, W Va > 5 ’ 
71 Cr icopec Ma ? 7 
Pueblo, (¢ > ss 
74. Racine, Wis. 2 3 2 3.8 11.0 
74. Pasadena, Calif i $ 38 20.3 
$. Oak Park, Ill 3 ~ 
76. Portland, Me { 
77. Green Bay, W 41 
8. Jackson, Miss 13 
». Deart 1, M i 1.4 
80. Greensbore N. ¢ 4.7 14 
81. Davenport, la 4 18 18 
c] West Haven, ¢ 
83. Muncie Ind 8 
84. Madison, Wis ‘ 
85. Hammond, Ind : $4 45:37. 
n¢ vanstor il 3 5 7.4 
87. Pontiac, Mic 1 
88 itgomery Ala i { 
89 rre Haute, I i 3 
| Cicero l 118 
) Anderson, Ind 
East Chicag Ind H ; 
3. Wheeling Va 5 18.9 
4. Newton, Mass 
( p VII ¢ 00 ¢ P ) 
t rado Spgs., 
Boise, Idat 
4. West Allis, Wis 0 > 4 0.0 0.0 
4. Ar Arb M 


Rock Island, |! 
N 


Elmira Y ot 
White Plains, N. ¥ 0 ? > 0.0 00 


8. Elgin, Hl 0 ? 1 00 00 
9. Jamestown, N. Y 0 i 4; 0.0 0.0 
0. Wauwatosa, Wis 
11. High Point, N. ¢ 0 I 0 0.0 00 
Wyandotte, M 
ss at Falls, M 
14. Independence, Mo 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
iS. La Crosse, Wis 0 4 0 00 0.0 
16. Lafayette, Ind 0 i 1 0.0 00 
17. Lakeland, Fla 0 ? 0 00 0.0 
8. Bloomfield, N | ( ( 
19, W. Hartford, Conn 0 i 2 00 0.0 
20. Oshkosh, Wis 0 3 > 00 00 
pplet Wis ( 
22. Eau Claire, Wis a > 0 0.0 0.0 
24. Tallahassee, Fla 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
4. Middletow oO} 
Merider ( 
26. Newport News, Va 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
27. Arlington, Mass 0 1 0 0.0 00 
8 Rochest Mir 
ark N. D ( 
40. Waltham, Mass 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
) Parkersburg, W Va 
Rome N. ¥ ‘ 
34. Wausau, Wis 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
‘ st he i (>> 
Montcla N. J 
Manchest ( ” i ( 
K t N. Y 
% 3 xt ( 
Fe id La Ww f 
4 Tauntor Mas 
' St. Cloud, M 
42. Hackensack, N. J 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
Oak Ridge, Te 0 
4. Provo, Utah 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
: Hamden, ¢ ( ( 
16. West Oranee, N. J ( 
i”. Norwalk, Conn 0 1 1 0.0 00 
‘8. Salem Ass ri 
i Me . Mass 0 
$0. Teaneck, N. J 0 1 0 00 O00 
( cord, N. H 6 
B t, Mass 
Fairheld, ¢ 
$4. Central Falls, R. 1 0 i 0 00 00 
$5. Baton Rouge, La 1 4+ O 1.1 94 
56. Joliet, Il 1 4 > 1.7 9.4 
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$7. 1 
$8 1 
3 f ude e, Fla 
4. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
5 Eve rett Wasi 
f 2 f 
6 1 
5 
9 
Waukegan, Ill 
71. Belleville, Il i 
Marion, Ot 
4 Smgenane, N. M 4 
4. Newburgh, N. Y 
75. Cheyenne, Wyo 1 
atertow 3; Y 
Blo« il 
8 Sandusky, “Ohio 1 
», Clarksbi Va 
x Galeivars. Mt 
8 
8 
84 
8 M 
8 
8s I 
8 ’ ads ia l 
0). Watertown, Mass 
J 
' 
3 
+ ed i 
(x 
4 i 
104 2 
3 
i4 3 
7 4 
4 oO 
1 Eugene, Ore 0 
Lake ( rl La 
3. Billings, Mont 
4. Klamath Falls, O ) 
5. Mor Mich ) 
6. Walla W alla, Wash. 0 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 0 
s Kingsport, Tenn 0 
Danbury ’ 
10 Birmingham, Mich 0 
! rgar W. Va 
12 Noreach Conn 0 
14. Salisbury, N. ( 0 
14. Janesville, Wis 0 
15. Waukesha, Wis 0 
c, Wis 
“ Il 
5 
Wa 
Ir 4 
Meadville, Pa 
23. La Porte, Ind 0 
4 estheld, N 
25. Endicott, N. Y 0 
26. Fremont, Ohio 0 
7. East Liverpool, Ot 
28. Sumter, % « 0 
Ww ste Ohio 
Port Chester, N. Y 
Ames, la 
Huntingt d 
3. La Grange 
4. WW a, Mir 
Rahway, N. J 
Chicag Heights, | 
4 Frankfort, Ind 0 
8. Webster ¢ es, M 
5 Shak Heights. O 
4 Aberdeer . > 
il. Owosso, Mich 0 
; Marietta, Ot 
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. Connersville, 
. Johnson City, N. Y 


Streator, Ill 
Stillwater, Okla 
Peru, Ind 
Ind 











. Grosse Pt. Pk., Mich 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Methuen, Mass 
Fx s a 
Bluefield, W. Va 
Martinsburg, . Va 
Kinstor 
w estfield, Mass 
w ot ag Mass 

Mit 
ll 
a 
Greenheld, Mass 
Griffin, Ga 
So. St. Pav M 
Highland Park, Il 
Attleboro, Mass 
Cranford, N. J} 
McAlester, Okla 
Millville, N. J 
Beckley, W. Va 
Bristol, Pa 
Arkansas City, Kans 
W t $ 
M 
Tex 
Mass 
Gardner, Mass 
Atchison, Kans 
Logan City, Utah 
Winnetka l 
P. at ody Ma $s 
East Boling, il 
f Park 





Ww illimantic, Conn 
Dedham, Mass 

t ad Ma 
Masses a, N. ¥ 
Needham, _— 
B k he i 
Winthrog M ass 
Milton, Mass 
I wood, Mict 
Ca et City, I 
Virginia, M 
Brist Va 
Milford, Mas 

Mas 








vers, Wis 
No. Attleboro, Mass 
Att fass 
Cor 
Ma 
Mas 
n, Ma 
Mass 
Wis 
Easthampton, Ma 
\me Mass 
Clinton, Mass 
Derby, —_ 
Donora 
Norhbide, Mass 
i w ast 
Butler, Pa 
Bk ‘ Ind 
Daytona “Beach, Fla 
Pa 
bert OF 
Kankak I 
Lockport, N. Y 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Mankat Aine 
P a City, Okla 
Linden, N. J} 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Parma, Oh 
Rock Hill, 8. ¢ 


Granite City, Il 
Framingham, Mass 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 


0 
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1949 19 


Reg 
p48 Rate 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 
1 00 

0.0 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 
1 0.0 
0 0.0 
0 00 

0 

v 

0. 

) 

) 

Vv 

1 0.0 
2 0.0 
0 0.0 
0 0.06 
0 00 
: 0 
0 00 
0 0.0 

U4 
0 0.6 
0 00 
0 0.0 
0 00 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 

0.0 
0 00 
( 0 

oO. 

0.4 
1 0.0 

0.¢ 
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0 00 
0 00 
1 3.4 
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148. Goshva, Ind ! ) 5.8 25.6 
149. Astoria, Ore 1 1 36.4 
$0. Ottawa, I 4 20.5 
$1. Fostoria, OF 7 24 
k, N. D ? 23.8 
33 Mict s4.8 
$4 t Mass ! I 8 
$5 Muskegon Hts., Mict ) 1 6 2 
5 North Adams, Mass ai 
$7. Faribault, Min ( ij 
38. Watertown, Wis 7.4 435.4 
39 1s Point, Wis $ 23 
ste Mass 
Charleston, W. Va 8.7 35 
Ans a, Ce ! » I 
3. Rye, N. Y 4 33 
4. New Kensingt P 5 33 
Wakehe Mass 4 
La Sal I 10.5 3 
> wt vE t Mas 7.8 
8 th Mass 11.4 
169 Wellesley Mass l 4 0 11.3 26.5 
lackson I 11.7 40.4 
So. Milwauk ¥ 12.3 36.4 
Redland Calu 4 
Mama eck N Y ? 1 
4. Wal ford, ¢ 18.2 7¢ 
Norw Mass 19.3 49 
Saug Mass 8.4 81.1 
Andov Mass 32.7100.8 
sw I Mass 8 335.5 
CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont 8 15 ? 4.9 
trea Q 1 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 8 12 7 11.8 
Winnipes Aa 8 
yp _ . a el 
The Traffic Toll 
ly /} Page 33 
For March alone the largest city to 


go through the month without a traffi 


Neb., followed by 


death was Omaha, 


Wor ester Mass and Syracuse, N ¥ 
The leading cities in each popula 
tion group a t the end of the first quar 
ter of 1950, ranked according te the 
number of traffic deaths per 10,000 
gistered motor vehicles were 
1950 1950 
Reg Pop 
Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif 2.9 12.6 
Detroit, Mich 4.4 10.9 
Philadelphia, Pa 4.3 7.3 
750,000- 1,600,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif 2.6 7.3 
Cleveland, Ohio 4.1 90 
St. Louis, Mo 4.0 11.4 
$00,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn 09 4.0 
Pittsbureh, Pa 2.9 60 
Buffalo, N. Y 4.6 8.8 
200,000-500,000 Population 
St. Paul, Minn 1.2 4.2 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 1.3 3.9 
Dayton, Ohio 1.6 6.6 
100,000-200,000 Povulation 
Austin, Tex 0.0 0.0 
Corpus Christi, Tex 0.0 0.0 
Sacramento, Calif 0.6 4.3 
$0,000- 100,000 Population 
Columbia, S. ¢ 0.0 0.0 
Allentown, Pa 0.0 0.0 
Topeka, Kans 0.0 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Colorado Springs, Colo 0.0 0.0 
Boise, Idaho 0.0 0.0 
West Allis, Wis 0.0 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Eugene, Ore 0.0 0.0 
Lake Charles, La 0.0 0.0 
Billings, Mont 0.0 0.0 
35 














Green Cross News 


From Pa; 

Los Angeles Wants $100,000. 
Manager joc Kaplan ot the Los An 
geles Chapter, NSC 
the 1950 Los 
goal will be 
kick-off dinner will be held in May 

| continue through May 


announces that 
Angeles Green Cross 


$100,000 and that the 


Ihe chairman has not as yet 

ct innoun } 
Dayton Successful The Satety 
Day on Chamber ot 
Commer onducted (;reen Cros 
ry and March, and 


t udge t sul 


Council of the 


intensive city 

if memberships 
viven by womens orf 
vanizatior of Dayton, an unportant 


Dayton un} 


branch of the ign stru 
re 


leveland Drive Under Way. Th 


Cleveland Safety Council's an 
at Ve is now 
mphasis on the sale 

shi 


nt the Council's reg 


rships in oOrae 0 


land member 


Last year 
raised more that 
n Cross dollar 


eveland 


nembershiy s 


ing tol 
the Green 
nt coopera 
irtment, the 


1 wo! 


velan | ( oul 
lirectif the work of the 

Si. Joseph Drive. Vhe St | 
(Mo.) Safety Council planned its at 
al Gr Cross campaign for lat 
| and May. Manager Walter Ladd 
that a hand-picked group of 

1 other prominent citizer 

out the 


inaugurat 


State Campaigns 
ils Green ( 
/ \ ril 
Mas 


ably starting in September to tie in 
national “Back-to-School’’ child safety 
programs. Minnesota Safety Council 
will again conduct its successful ‘‘quiet 
ampaign’’ under the able direction of 
President Arthur V. Rohweder and a 
representative group of leaders of that 
state 
In-Service Training 

The Police Department of Detroit 
is setting up a series of in-service train 
ing schools on selective enforcement, 
Police Superintendent Edwin Morgan 
Records in the 
Michigan city show that 75 per cent 
of last year's motor vehicle deaths were 
aused by violations of just five trathc 
laws. These were three violations of 
the pedestrian ordinance, two in which 
the pedestrian endangers his own life 
ind one in which the motorist is to 
blame. The other two violations arc 
speeding and reckless driving. The 
training will be given in each precinct 
stution 

Frank L. Jones Honored 

Upon his retirement trom official 
duties with the Greater New York 
Safety Council after more than ten 
years of outstanding service as that 
organization's president, Frank I 
Jones was honored recently by special 
ippointment from the Board of Di 
rectors as “Honorary Chairman’ of the 
New York Council. A scroll was pre 
sented, paying eloquent tribute to his 
years of constructive accomplishments 


announced recently. 


for the Council. A significant sentence 
reads: “Over the years his efforts on 
behalf of the Greater New York Safety 
Council have been not only assiduous 
ind faithful, but have been animated 
y that warm spirit of man which has 
so endeared him to his associates 
Harold K. Kramer, assistant vice presi 
dent of the Borden Company, succeeds 
Mr. Jones as president of the Council 
Watson of International 
Business Machines Corporation, was 
re-elected chairman of the board of 
trustees and Bryan E, Smith is the new 
hairman of the council's executive 
ommuttee 


Thomas | 


Leaping Leopard Leaps Again! 

Oklahoma City’s recent leopard 
hunt, with the resultant national pub 
licity, gave Dan Hollingsworth, man 
iger of the Oklahoma City Safety 
Council, an idea for a safety tie-up 
hat packs a real wallop. Hardly had 
the earthly remains of the man eating 
it been laid to rest, when the Safety 
Council published an attractive 4 page, 

olor circular. The first page featured 
i large drawing of a snarling leopard 





and beneath was this query: ‘So you 
think a WILD leopard ts Dangerous ? 
On the inside pages in bold headings 
the brochure emphasizes that “‘last year 
in Oklahoma City WILD driving and 
WILD walking killed 15 persons and 
injured 575 more!" Pertinent sugges- 
tions for safe driving and walking 
follow. On Page 4 the “leopard spot 
idea is used to emphasize same of the 
city’s high accident locations—as bad 
trathc “spots.” To add an extra touch 
of realism to this timely drive the 
Council exhibited its own “Leopard 
Girl” (a gorgeous gal, even in a 
leopard skin, don't you think?) who 
distributed several thousand of the 
leaflets at Municipal Auditorium 


Marshall to 
Denver Post 
R. Brandon 
Marshall, director 
of the Hamilton 
(O.) Safety Coun 
cil for the past 
three and one 
half years, has re 
signed his post to 
become managing 
director of the 
recently estab 
lished Chapter of 
the National 
Safety Council in Denver, Colorado 
Marshall was chosen from a long list 
of candidates for the position. He as 
sumed his new duties on May 3. His 
resignation was pre sented to the Ham 
ilton Board of Directors on April 3 
As the first director of the new Chap 
ter his duties will be concerned pri 
marily with traffic and later the 
program will be broadened to include 
all other fields of community safety 
effort. In accepting Marshall's resigna 
tion, President Lewis G. Dutton of the 
Hamilton Council said: “We accept 
Mr. Marshall's resignation with regret. 
He has done an outstanding job in 
Hamilton since he came with our 
Council and we are grateful for the 
stimulus he has given the local safety 
movement. We are proud that Denver, 
through the national recognition given 
the Hamilton Safety Council, chose 
our director to inaugurate the safety 


programs in their city.” 


Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council Moves 

Offices of the Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council have been moved to 
their new location, 605 Park Building, 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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MPA “Oscars” 
From Page 22 


has driven buses for approximately 
10 years and has a four year NSC Safe 
Driver Award. During 1949 he drove 
$3,700 miles without an accident 

Second place in the Taxicab division 
was won by R. V. Pendleton of the 
Yellow Cab company, also of Phoenix 
Pendleton, who ts 33 and has been a 
professional driver for the past ten 
years, drove 28,519 miles without an 
accident during 1949. He wears a one 
year NSC Safe Driver Award. 

Henry Rathjen, second place win 
ner in the School Bus division is an 
other second time winner Henry, who 
drives for the Fall Creek ( Wis.) 
School Board, won second in his di 
vision last year also. He is 53 years 
old and has been driving a school bus 
for four years. His mileage in 1949 
was 22,500. Rathjen wears a_ three 
year NSC Safe Driver Award 

Second place winner in the Salesmen 
division was J. E. Lonning of the 


Kellogg Sales ( ompany, Battle Creek 
Michigan. Lonning chalked up 33,500 
accident free driving during 


miles of 





1949 to win second place. He wears 
an eight-year NSC Safe Driver Award 

The story of the contest would not 
be complete without some mention of 
the city of Phoenix, Arizona which al 
most monopolized this year's contest 
by taking four honors—first place in 
the Suburban Bus Division and Second 
Place in the City Bus, Suburban Bus, 
and Taxicab divisions. Charleston, 
West Virginia also scored multiple 
honors by winning first place in the 
Suburban Truck division and second 
place in the Inter-City Bus division. 

We're sure that the safety directors 
who coached the above contestants will 
feel a flush of pride in the outcome 
of the contest. It’s quite probable that 
the bosses of the 
their chests out just a little 
blame them 


above outfits have 


We can't 


Parking Meters 

“Take” $54 million in °49 
Nickels, dimes and pennies depos 

ited in the nation’s parking meters 

added up to a small change “take” of 

$54 million in 1949, according to 


Highway Highlights, publication of 


the National Highway Users Confer 
ence 

The estimate is based on reports 
showing that approximately 825,000 
parking meters were in use last year, 
mostly at the curbs, but some in off 
street locations. The meters averaged 
about $65 each in receipts. 


Cox Named to LC.C. 
Section of Safety Post 

Ernest G. Cox, an Interstate Com 
merce Commission safety supervisor at 
Chicago, has been pe tae assistant 
chief of the Section of Safety, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, at I.C.C. headquar 
ters in Washington, D. C. He suc 
ceeds Heman H. Allen, who retired 
from the Government service in 
February. 

Mr. Cox joined the Bureau of Mo 
tor Carriers in 1939, after serving 18 
years with the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad, the last six 
and one-half years as director of safety 

* * * 

The mechanical condition of the car 
you operate is everybody's business. Play 
it safe, doublecheck your car and help 
check accidents. 


Smart IDENTIFICATION 


FOR SCHOOL PATROLS 


A colorful Arm Brassard of durable aluminum in 
lustrous silver, red and white, precision curved to 
fit the arm. Genuine leather strap is riveted for 
rough wear. Inscribed with “Member”, they are 


available with other desig- 
nations of your choosing. 
Write for quotations, enclos- 
ing a sketch of your require- 
ments. 





Metal Patrol Badges lend official importance to 
school patrols. “Officer's” badge is in gold finish. 
“Member's” is in nickel. All are complete with 
pin clasp 





WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOG ‘ ” 

















e ARM BANDS 

© OVERSEAS CAPS Write for information 

@ PATROL BUTTONS on Our Safety Patrol 

e FELT EMBLEMS Merit Award Buttons 

e CAUTION FLAGS 

@ RUBBER FOOTWEAR . 
“rry St 

© RAINWEAR G A UBA ) 'S 266 Mulberry St., 

© WINTERWEAR Newark 5,N. J 

Sees Se ‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitter: 
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The Enforcement Job: TEXAS 


From Page 18 
tered car rolled on its side, we knew 
the kids had been fantastically lucky 
to get out alive 

The boy had said his brakes weren't 
good The patrolman verified that 
statement. There were no skid marks 
You could read the tread of the tires 
on the shoulder where the track aimed 
at a marrow opening between a stone 
wall and a guard rail. 

I saw a part of Texas where popu 
lation and enforcement etfort are con 
centrated. But many a patrol district 
sweeps across hundred of miles of al 
most empty country where a patrol 
man is on his own, without local police 
support or even a reliable radio con 
tact with headquarters. In that coun 
try, too, the old hands will tell you 
1 patrolman who wants to take a man 
to jail is very likely to be told, “O.K 
take me in if you're big enough to do 
it And it 1s a curtous fact of society 
in some of West Texas that a battle 
between an arresting officer and a vio 
lator under arrest often makes no dent 
at all in their future good relationshiy 

Insp tor ©. G. Conner, Chief El 
lot's right hand man on the Patrol 
it 15-year veteran of the force and a 
recent NUTI vraduate, took me on a 
tour of the headquarters ofhces and 
surrounding country 

We met N. K. Woerner, grey 
haired chief of the Department s Sta 


some of the 


tistical Division, who traced for my 
information the flow of accident and 
violation reports from the Patrol 


through the driver record files. to the 
} 


river improvement peopl to sun 

iries of enforcement activities and 
accident experienc His mechanical 
tabulation system provides on pun h 
ards a readily available mine of infor 


nation tor every avency workin for 


trattic Ssatety 
And from him we got the figure for 
the mileage death rate in the state 
1949 / somewhat of an i prove 
nt trom the figure of | 1 which 
tt new lepartment faced whet 


started keeping records mm 


w net (¢ aptal ] BK. ¢ 


} S 1) a ‘ 

tt 

i k 

i my “ 
! i if : s i 

. Pp t nterest th af 

fety probic From his off Tex 
ims ca wvwa omy cte ists of § ‘ 
; iterature posters ind Wher 
; | ’ 
cTial He runs a trathe film library 
38 





In addition to this service and to re 
leases to the press, the office has devel 
oped a variety of -special education 
tools. One of these is a practice text 
book for beginning typists with exer 
ises of an approved type. The safety 
education comes from the content of 
the material to be copied—-all of it 
onsisting of material from the state 
motor vehicle laws. High school stu 
lents and junior typists throughout the 
state can be found practicing with this 
book 


The Training Division, headed by 
Captain Tom Laws is doing an out 
standing job of police training. A 
very intensive eight week course tor 
the new recruit classes—-conducted bar 
racks-fashion at Camp Mabry—-crams 
into the short time a heavy book-and 

ture load with intensive physical 
onditioning and driving practice. In 
service training for older personnel ts 

irried on steadily 


Short courses are held for local law 
enforcement personnel after each 
ounty election. New sheriffs and city 
police are assembled at Camp Mabry 
for orientation, demonstrations and 
work to acquaint them with traffic en 
forcement. Finally, seminars are con 
ducted in various parts of the state for 
the education of local enforcement 
people 


The driver licensing division, headed 
by Chief A. | remple has a_ force 
of 100 uniformed examiners, plus a 
substantial office force to keep indi 
vidual driver records. In addition to 
examinations the uniformed force 
ilso conducts interviews with delin 
juent drivers and ts responsible for 
the administration of the state’s driver 
improvement progr im 


Ihe organization which Col. Gar 
rison has built ts impressive. The rec 
ord shows that tt is doing an effective 
job. But it tsn’'t Mr. Woerner’s sta 
tistics that impress the visitor to the 
ale partment most 


The real monuments to Col, Garri 


e the men on the job—-the old 
imers like Chief Elliot who have 
rown grey in the service, but who are 


latest techniques in 


“nH i 
ality to the 

the police work; the younger senior 
theers like Inspector Conners plan 
ning-conscious yet very aware that any 
particular othce-planned procedure may 
tail in the test on the road: the district 
yptains like E. K. Browning, men 
skilled in the management of men 


but still men who ride the road much, 


still policemen, diplomatic, tough, as 
tute; and finally, the good kids, the 
new products of the recent training 
courses-—green and sometimes unsure 
but quick and keen, grinding out the 
long hours on the overly-large patrol 
districts, dealing with the tough guys, 
the crazy kids, the indignant citizens 
carrying out their instructions of cour 
tesy and helpfulness along with the 
relentless battle against violations and 
accidents 

It is a good team, this Texas crowd 
It can be enormously better, when the 
taxpayers of the state give it the means 
to fill in the far-too-thin enforcement 
line that is now scattered over the end 
less stretches of road of the sub-conti 
nent that calls itself a state 


GM’s Hufstader Elected 
New TSA Board Chairman 


William F. Hufstader, vice presi 
dent of General Motors Corporation 
in charge of distribution, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Tratfic Safety Association of De 
troit at the eighth annual meeting of 
the organization 

Mr. Hufstader has been a member 
of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, active in the work of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, and 
will be remembered as the top speaker 
at the luncheon tendered winners in 
the National Fleet Safety Contest by 
General Motors during the National 
Safety Congress last year 

Guy Nonemacher, Chrysler Corpora 
tion, Foster Winter, J. L. Hudson Co., 
and Donald Slutz were re-elected treas 
urer, assistant treasurer and secretary, 
respectively Five new members were 
named to the TSA board of trustees 
They are: W. D. Baldwin, U. S. Rub 
ber Co.: B. C. Gould, Murray Corp 
of America; W. G. Hancock, McCord 
Corp.; H. Gray Muzzy, Federal-Mogu! 
Corp., and Kenneth G White, Ameri 
can Brass Co. W. 8. McLucas, Nation 
al Bank of Detroit, is chairman of the 
trustees. 

Members of the TSA board of di 
rectors, in addition to Chairman Huf 
stader, include: W. O. Briggs, Jr. 
John S. Bugas, G. W. Carter, W 
L. Cisler, A. D. Jamieson, Guy None 
macher, Donald Slutz, Foster Winter 
ind Light B. Yost 


+ ~ - 
After a winter of travel, you car needs 
spring check-up This 1s a good time & 
k your car and help check accident¢ 
Your car st ld be able to pass a thorough 
pection, if it is to be considered a 


" vehicle Do your part to make travel 
dous. Check vour car and check 
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Offer NUTI Long Course 
Grant-in-Aid Awards 


The Trafhic Institute of Northwest 
ern University has announced that 32 
grant-in-aid awards are available to 
police departments to enable them to 
send men to its 1950 fall course in 
trathe police administration 


The Kemper Foundation for Trath« 
Safety, Chicago, will provide eight 
$650 fellowships and eight $250 tui 
tion scholarships for municipal police 
officers, and the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., will 
do the same for state and county 
polic e othcers 

The fall course begins Sept. 7, 1950 
and runs through Jan. 25, 1951. Ap 
plications for this course must be sub 
mitted by June 10, 1950, to the Trafhic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 


Ill 


At the same time availability of 
awards for the 1950 fall class was an 
nounced, Franklin M. Kreml, Institute 
director, stated that, beginning in the 
fall of 1951, the Institute will offer an 
expanded training program designed 
to provide more fully for the needs 
for increased traffic training of police 
and others. As part of the new pro 
gram the trate police administration 
course——now a five-month course 
would be returned to its original nine 
month length, and a number of new 
short specialized trafthc courses would 
be offered. Further details will be an 
nounced later 


“The specialized training of the 497 
police officers graduated from our pro 
vious traffic police administration 
courses has not only saved lives in 
their communities but also has saved 
money which would otherwise have 
been lost due to trathe accidents and 
congestion,” said Mr. Kreml 


Policemen wh attend 
chosen on L competitis Dast 
eligible to compete for admission 
award consideration police theer 
meet the following requiret 
ire no educational prerequisites.) 


An applicant must: 1. be a police offices 


in active service in a municipal, townshiz 


county, state or provincial police agency 


have had at least three years’ police ex 
perience; 3. have the approval of his super 
intendent, commissioner or chi f pol 
4. be assured of a leave 

equivalent temporary special 

his department, during 
will be paid 

superior tf 
service 

agree t 

least three years 


and physically fi 
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THE “EYES” HAVEIT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. — emicsvitte, pa. 











Service Your Parking Meters 


This Speedy, Low-Cost Way! 


Scores of municipalities are finding that CUSHMAN 
MOTOR SCOOTER is the ideal way to control traffic, 
For Every service parking meters ake all kinds of inspections, and 
Transportation Need % in dozens of other ways. Very low investment. Very 
low operating cost. Very low maintenance cost. Yet, it is so 
sturdy and dependable it gives top service for many years 
Check telephone directory for 
write to factory for full details 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, Dept. 8-5, Lincoin, Nebr. 


your Cushman dealer, or 





ta ane 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety a) ip t , 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 











1. “Signs by Miro-Flex": A com 
plete sign catalog of plain, embossed, 
reflectorized, either standard or spe 
cial and, stock signs including two 
and four way street name assemblies 
Miro-Flez Co., Ine. 

2. “Here It Is! A brochure on an 
aquatic search and rescue kit for lo 
eating bodies, water submerged ob 
jects and for saving lives in emergen 
cies, by police and fire departments. 
lies Moines Steel Building Co. 

3. “Ready”: A two-color folder il 
lustrating the advantages to the 
automotive trade of the Model G 
Servi-Car with tow bar for call-for 
and-deliver car business Harley 
Liavidson Motor Co. 

4. Truck Seat: Catalog sheets de 
scribing the hydraulic truck seats 
that feature comfort, safety and econ 
omy, by reducing driver fatigue and 
strain. Easily installed, hydraulic 
shock absorbers take the jolts. Bos 
trom Mfg. Co. 


5. Reflectorized Si Material: A 
folder on sellestertnal clan material 
for municipal, state and federal use. 
Easily applied on reflectorized high 
way systems, caution signs and other 
standard markers, it is a flexible 
weather-resisting material. American 
Decaleomania Co. 

6. Gard-Lite: A folder illustrating 
a flashing amber gard-lite for slowing 
traffic at school crossings. Portable, 
easily stored, it is battery powered 
and economical to operate. Streeter- 
imet Co. 

7. Motor Scooter: Information on 
a traffic scooter of many uses for 
municipal use, for controlling traffic, 
making inspections, servicing parking 
meters. Cushman Motor Works. 

8. Twin Parking Meters: Informa 
tion on a parking meter that parks 
two cars instead of one, saving ini- 
tial installation costs and servicing 
costs. Available in six models for 
varying time limits and rates, it can 
be used for lots, parallel and angular 
street parking. International Meters, 
Ine. 
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NUTI Plans 
Annual Summer Institute 

Men and women in the Midwest 
who work in trathc safety police 
executives, teachers, engineers, safety 
council managers, statisticians, and mo 
tor vehicle fleet supervisors will have 
an opportunity to learn the latest 
techniques in their field in July at the 
lrathe Institute of Northwestern Uni 
versity 

The occasion will be the Summer 
Institute for Traffic Training to be con 
ducted July 10 to 28 in Evanston, Ill 


The Summer Institute is offered an 
nually at Northwestern in cooperation 
with the National Committee for Traf 
fic Training, which is composed of 
leading organizations in the trathc 
held 

The following subjects will be 
covered 


Problems of Supervisory Police Others, 
Trafic Engineering, Driver Education for 
High School Teachers, School Bus Trans 
portation Problems, Fleet Supervisor Train 
ing for Motor Vehicle Accident Prevention, 
Public Education for Trathc Satety, Acc 
dent Records and Their Uses, Pedestrian 
Protection, Chemical Tests tor Intoxication, 
and Trafhe Safety from the Standpoint of 
Newspapers, Radio and Television Stations 

Brief descriptions of the courses 
tollow 

The Supervisory Othcers’ Training Course 
being given for the first time by the Trath« 
Institute, will emphasize supervisory prob 
lems which concern police trathc executives 
Gerald O'Connell, Institute director of 
training, will conduct the course. He will 
be aided by Dr. Albert A. Canfield of the 
Northwestern University psychology depart 
nent 

A seminar in Trathe Engineering will be 
coordinated by George W. Barton, engineer 
ing director of Associated Consultants, 
Evanston. This will be open to police of 
heers, public works ofhcials, and other per 
sons responsible tor engineering phases ot 
trathe regulation or control, planning, de 
sign or trathc engineering studies 

A course in Driver Education for High 
School Teachers will be conducted by Nor 
nan Key, educational consultant of the 





American Automobile Association, and Mil- 
ton D. Kramer, assistant director of the 
New York University Center for Safety 
Education. This non-credit course will be 
for high school driver training instructors 
and pa wre 


A workshop on School Bus Transporta 
tion Problems will be conducted by E 
Glenn Featherston of the U. S. Office of 
Education. This is planned to meet the 
special needs of state and local school and 
police othcials concerned with problems in 
the safe and economical transportation of 
pupils 

The course in Fleet Supervisor Training 
for Motor Vehicle Accident Prevention will 
be conducted by the Traffic Institute in 
cooperation with national sponsoring agen 
cies, The course coordinators will be Paul 
H. Coburn, director, Motor Transportation 
Bureau, National Safety Council, and 
Francis P. Lowrey, Training Division, Traf 
fic Institute. They will be assisted by B 
D. Danchik, of Danchik Consultants, Inc 
Chicago; James Stannard Baker, Institute 
director of research; Wayne Timmons, 
Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, 
and E. J. Emond, director of Automotive 
Safety, Armour and Co., Chicago 


The course in Public Education for Trat 
fic Safety will be conducted by Mrs. Vir 
ginia Hackett of the National Safety Coun 
cil. It will be open to persons professionally 
engaged in public education, public in 
formation, publicity and public relations, 
from official agencies in all levels of gov 
ernment, from safety committees or other 
organizations, and to others having re 
sponsibility for developing safety practices 
and attitudes on the part of the public in 
the use of the streets and highways 


The Accident Records and Their Uses 
Course will be conducted by David M 
Baldwin, director of the Traffic and Trans 
portation Division of the National Safety 
Council. This course is designed for city, 
county, and state personnel who handle 
trafhe accident records 


The Pedestrian Protection Course will be 
conducted by Claud R. McCamment of the 
American Automobile Association. This 
course will explore the techniques which 
have proved successful in reducing accidents 
and injuries to pedestrians. It will be open 
to police ofhcers and others concerned with 
the pedestrian problem 


A course in Chemical Tests to Determine 
Intoxication will be conducted by the Traf 
he Institute with the assistance of Dr 
Clarence W. Mucehlberger, toxicologist of 
the State of Michigan, and Lt. Robert F 
Borkenstein, chief technician of the In 
diana State Police. This laboratory course 
will be for police officers, public health 
employees, coroners, medical examiners and 
other official personnel who may be called 
upon to determine degree of intoxication 


The seminar for writers and representa 
tives of the press, radio, and television will 
be conducted by John WwW Gibbons, director 
of public relations, Automotive Safety 
Foundation. It is designed to acquaint these 
media representatives with the many sides 
of the traffic accident problem and to soli€it 
their support in informing the public abowt 
the seriousness of traffic accidents 


Further information about the Sum 
mer Institute may be obtained by 
writing to the Trathc Institute, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, III 
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The next few weeks 
may be the most important 
in your life 


Between May 15th and July 4th, you can make 
a move that may change your life, regardless of 
your age. During these seven weeks of the U.S 
Treasury's Independence Drive, you can lay the 
groundwork for making your fondest dreams 
come true. 

The next decade will be one of the greatest 
America has ever seen. The opportunity of a life- 


time will come to millions—it can come to you. 


The opportunity to start your own business. To 


buy a share in the business you're now in. Even to 
take a job that pays less at the start—but has a 


tremendous future. 


Don’t let your opportunity pass because you 
were financially unable to grab it! 

If you are not now buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically; this is the time to begin. If you are, 
sign up for extra bonds. Sign up and buy up all 
you can. That golden opportunity in the 50°s may 
be the “‘one in a lifetime” for you—be ready for it! 


Contriburea by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers 


of America as a public service. 








Nay 15 te July 4, 1950 
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WEAVER 
SAFETY LANE 
CASE History: 


WAR 


Tow Soucy 


NEWARK, N. J. 





Back in 1930, whery the Model A was in its glory and the Graham-Paige, Pierce- 
Arrow and Hupmobile were great automobiles, the problem of safety on the 
highway was just in the infant stages of becoming a great national ogre. 

That very year, a few enlightened communities were setting up the first auto- 
motive vehicle safety testing lanes. Among them was Newark, N. J., where an P| 
outdoor Weaver Safety Lane was established beneath the autumn leaves in i 
September, 1930. That winter was a safer one for Newark drivers, and the 
program proved so successful that by 1938 the inspection was taken indoors to 
a permanent 4-lane station. 





Today the entire state of New Jersey is traffic safety-wise with 28 state- 
operated, Weaver-equipped stations having a total of 45 Weaver Safety Lanes. 
Other progressive states and cities have followed suit for greater traffic safety. 
Has yours? 

Complete details on how to set up a life-saving vehicle inspection program 
are available by writing Weaver. Do it today. 











SAVE LIVES.. * act now to have all cars 
officially checked of regular intervals on 


WEAVER 


"Safety Lane Egutement 


— . 
Wh ii nv 
agety Lanes ant mart onry BY THE ee 
WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, IL 
eaders in ee Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years , ILLINOIS 


A Safety Lene includes o Weaver 







